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THE THEATRE. 


FUNE, 1894. ; 


My ‘First Night.” 
(AN AUTHOR'S IMPRESSIONS.) 


[ T is timed for eight o’clock. In five minutes the curtain 
will go up. Scene-shifters, supers, manager, call-boy,. 
prompter, everyone is at his post. The actors in the first 
scene place themselves about, throw themselves into 
the requisite attitudes. I take one last peep through 
the hole in the curtain. The theatre is crammed ; 
fifteen hundred heads rising round in tiers, laughing, 
nodding in the light. I vaguely recognize one or 
two of them; but their faces seem entirely changed. 
They look so pinched ; so dogmatic ; so abominably self-assured, 
with their opera-glasses already in position like so many revolvers 
aimed at me. True, in one corner there are dear faces pale 
with expectation and suspense, but against them how many 
heartless, indifferent ones! Just to think, too, of all that those 
people bring in with them from the world outside—the mass: 
of anxieties, distractions, preoccupations, distrust 

to think that it must all melt away, that this atmosphere 
of deadliest ennui must be pierced, that these hundreds of human 
beings must be swayed by one common emotion, and that my 
drama can only find that light which is its life in these countless 
pairs of unyielding eyes. . . . . QO! if I could only post- 
pone it yet awhile, prevent the curtain from going up. Too 
late! There go the three raps of the conductor's baton, the 
prelude has begun . . . . then that long silence, and a 
voice that comes to me in the side-wings, sounding so dull, so 
far away, so lost in that great theatre. 
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It is my play that they are acting! Luckless wretch that I 
am, what on earth have I been up to? : 

Awful moment. I neither know where to go or what to do. 
Stay there, stuck to a sham door with straining ears and bursting 
heart ; encouraging the actors when I so much need encouraging 
myself; talk without having the faintest notion what I’m saying ; 
smile with the vacancy of the absent-minded gleaming in my 
eyes . . . . the devil take the lot of them! I would sooner 
slip round into the theatre itself and look the danger bravely in 
the face. 

Hidden away at the back of a box, I try to pose as an indif- 
ferent, impartial spectator ; as if for the last two months I had 
not day by day seen the dust of the boards floating round my 
play; as if I myself had not ordained all those gestures, tones, 
even the least details of the mise-en-scéne, from the structure of the 
rooms to the turning on of the lime-light. It’s a very curious 
thing. I want to listen, but I can’t. Everything bores me, 
upsets me. How noisily they turn the keys round in the doors 
of the private boxes and shift the stools about! People cough- 
ing significantly at each other, silk dresses rustling, fans flutter- 
ing, a thousand trifling noises—all like hurricanes tome. Then 
those hostile gestures and attitudes, those stiff, discontented- 
looking backs, those wearied elbows nonchalantly unbent—they 
shut out all the pretty staging. 

Before me a young man with a binocular telescope is taking 
notes in deadly earnest. Says he: 

“‘ Distinctly childish ! ” 

Beside me, they are talking in a low voice : 

““Remember. It comes off to-morrow.” 

** To-morrow ?” 

‘To-morrow, without fail.” 

“To-morrow” seems positively important to these people 
‘ whilst for me there is nothing beyond to-day, to- 
day! . . . . Across such heartless confusion my words 
cannot. possibly strike home, or even carry. Instead of swelling, 
resounding through the building, the voices of the players don’t 
travel beyond the footlights, and there fall, muffled, into the 
prompter’s hood. Why is that gentleman up there looking so 
desperate? As a matter of fact, I begin to feel frightened. I 
shall take myself off. 

Behold me in the open. It is dark and wet; but I hardly 
notice. The boxes and the balconies are swimming before my 
eyes in wave on wave of luminous heads, and in the midst of all, 


the stage, like a brilliant fixed star, getting less bright with every 
step I take. 
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All in vain I stalk on—try to rouse myself. I can see nothing 
but that cursed stage; and in the back of my brain that 
wretched play, whose every line I know by heart, acts itself out, 
every scene in dismal procession to the end. It’s like a bad 
dream, which I can’t get rid of, and in which the mud, the 
noise, and the people in the street who knock up against me, 
are all inextricably mixed. At the end of the boulevard, a sharp 
whistle pulls me, and I grow pale. Idiot thatI am! ... . 
it’s only the tram-starter. So I walk on, and the rain comes 
down heavily. It seems to me that away, over there, it is 
raining on my play, that everything is getting soaked through 
and coming to pieces, and that my brave heroes, all spoilt and 
most ashamed, are dabbling at my heels along the pavements 
shining with gas and water. 

To free myself from such gloomy thoughts I go into a 
restaurant. I try to read; but the letters run into each other, 
dance, whirl, lengthen into monstrosities. I don’t even know 
what the words mean; they seem all eccentric, devoid of sense. 
It reminds me of how once, some years ago, I tried to attack a 
book, when out on the open sea in vilest weather. Somewhere on 
the lower deck, where I had taken refuge, I found an English 
grammar, and down there, amidst the drenching waves and the 
dislodged masts, so as to forget the danger, so as to miss the 
sight of those immense green breakers crashing over the bridge 
in noble style, I threw myself heart and soul into the mastery of 
the English th; but all in vain. I yelled aloud, repeated the 
words over.and over; nothing could reach my brain beyond the 
howling of the sea, the bitter moaning of the north-east wind 
among the yards of the sails. 

The newspaper in my hand atthe present moment seems as 
incomprehensible to me.as my English grammar of old. How- 
ever, by dint of fixing my eyes on the large sheet unfolded before 
me, I see between the short, close lines the next day’s articles 
unrolling slowly, and my poor name struggling about in thorny 
bushes and waves of bitter ink . . . . AmI mad? Sud- 


- denly the gas is lowered. They are going to close the restau- 
rant. 


Already ? 

However late can it be? The boulevards are full of people. 
They are coming out of the theatres. Doubtlessly I am passing the 
very people who have seen my play. I would like to ask and 
learn ; yet I dash on, at the sametime so as not to hear the loud- 
voiced comments, the fewilletons in the open air. Ah! lucky 
devils they, who can go home happily, knowing that they never 
perpetrated a play. . . . Here I am before the theatre doors. 
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All closed, lights out. I can certainly learn nothing this evening: 
yet the limp notices, the little illumination lamps still twinkling 
over the chief entrance door, afflict me with an overpowering 
sadness. The huge building that just now was instinct with life 
and light to the very end of the boulevard lies dull, dark, deserted, 
drenched as though after afire . . . . Ah, well! it’s allover, 
Six months’ fatigue, work, hopes, dreams all gone, lost, burnt 
out, extinguished like the evening’s gas jets.” 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





To Miss Ada Rehan as Viola. 


Happy the world, when pages, such as she, 
Set little feet upon Illyria’s shore 
And from Orsino to Olivia bore 
Hot notes of love. What visionary he 
E’er made of words so rare a melody 
As love-lorn Viola, or, haply, wore 
Habit of man with freer grace before— 
From jewell’d cap to garter at the knee ? 
We cry no marvel that her glorious voice 
Waken’d no love, in fair Olivia’s ear, 
For absent Duke ;—her sweet proximity 
Gave eye no fairer, heart no other choice. 
And we, who ’neath thy player’s garland peer, 
See thee in Viola and her in thee. 
G. F. W. 
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The Marguerite Gautier of Eleonora Duse. 





WON a certain slender but precious volume of fascina- 
ting essays which kindle our critical instinct perhaps 
as much by their genial wisdom as by their rapier 
play of wit, the calling of the actor has been subjected 
to a somewhat belittling process of disillusionment. 

Our pleasure-giving friend is a poor sort of creature 
whose first care is to destroy his own identity. 

“Tt is not what you are, or what by study you 
may become, but how few obstacies you present to 
the getting of yourself up as somebody else that settles the 
question.” 

And so finally this delightful writer comes regretfully to the 
conclusion that the actor’s calling cannot be a very worthy one. 

But Mr. Augustine Birrell had not seen the Marguerite 
Gautier of Eleonora Duse. 

Her lovely, chastened, inobtrusive, impersonal, yet vital art, 
has woven round the actor’s calling a fresh green laurel. It has 
added to his art a grave and sweet dignity—a new power, potent 
to move and sway the hearts and minds of men, and to sway 
them nobly. 

As we witness this exquisite creation, in a well-worn story— 
a woman’s ill-fated but superb devotion to the man she honours— 
does not a longing steal into the heart for more beautiful, more 
tender, less self-regardful relations with our fellows the world 
over? By the magic of a supreme and lofty art have we not for 
three short hours lived and suffered with a very noble and tender 
soul, and somehow as we leave the theatre we find ourselves in a 
gentler, softer mood, made of more penetrable stuff than when we 
entered it? Genius has touched our hearts—the touch of 
Nature, and we feel all the world’s our kin, and we realise afresh 
how that feeling makes our life great and deep. 

Mirrored with ineffable tenderness and by innumerable touches 
of infinite grace and delicacy we have known Love’s very self, 
- heard Love’s very voice, seen her every gesture. 

In a feverish, vulgar, mammon-worshipping age—Ah! how 
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good and fair is the sight of life’s brightest aureola! Do we not 
need to be reminded that only when in some measure it has been 
vouchsafed to us can we discover how the world shall be best 
served ? 


For noble and chastened art, what is there to give but noble 
praise ? 

About it all unconsciously there ever hovers a winning ethical 
suggestiveness. It calls to the deep within us. ; 

As we follow with breathless interest, in a language all unknown, 
the progress of the play, we seem to feel once again that herein this 
atmosphere which the artist’s genius has created for us, this beauti- 
fal atmosphere of devotion, loyalty, tenderness, self-abnegation, 
love, and pathos, is the true atmosphere of life in which alone we 
shall discover the only solvent for the sorrows, the sores, the 
torpor, the care, the injustice that lacerate the heart of humanity. 

And as Marguerite lives before us in large and stately grace, of 
action or repose, in her royal womanliness, how she quickens 
and intensifies our esthetic ideals! Her every gesture suggests a 
grace more beautiful than beauty. Somehow or other, our 
English art seems after, by comparison, tinged with common- 
place. On all sides we are asked what is the secret of the artist’s 
power ? 

One would answer that question by asking another. Can we 
ever give quite adequate reasons for our enthusiasm, our delights, 
our love? I fear love would cease to be love if we could explain 
it all. Our boasted scientific criticism must own that reason and 
thought cannot compass art or life. We critics can only give 
our impressions. 

The secret is not that of personal beauty. This wonderful 
Livorno portrait reveals features lacking even in sensuous attrac- 
tion. A chastened countenance of a strong-souled artist surely— 
thoughtful, triste, a human face good to look upon in its quiet 
strength and patience, but not beautiful as we estimate beauty. 

In the principles and practice of her art Eleonora Duse seems 
to us to have followed in the footsteps of her great countryman, 
Salvini. With her the first supreme necessity is conception. 
Nay, she would rely on a profoundly felt conception, yielding 
perfect execution and charm of technique. Her first and chief 
care therefore would be the fostering of sensibility. That seems 
@ commonplace; but was it not the wisest of men who wrote 
“sensibility is the greatest of all qualities”? Sensibility to 
character, to beauty, to life, in all its infinite manifestations, has 


yielded much of what charms usin this lady’s supremely delight- 
ful art. 
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Her Marguerite Gautier is a perfect conception at one with 
perfect execution. Marguerite in her eyes must be above all things 
a noble creature; and truly a noble creature we feel her to be. 
Whatever she does, into the most trifling as to the greatest, she 
carries a noble grace and simplicity. Her gestures are always 
infinitely suggestive—expressive, but not demonstrative. Again 
and again with native grace and abandon does she realise in 
motion and pose and gesture that quality of a large and noble 
nature. We fancy her voice just a little metallic in the first act ; 
but when the depths are stirred, what a change! Can we ever 
forget that “‘armando” she utters as, with breaking quite over- 
whelming love, she throws her arms around her lover? How 
we feel the beauty of the love she lavishes upon him ! 

When one recalls it all, strangely enough, one remembers that 
the mere utterance of her lover’s name in the last three acts is 
the most moving thing in the tragedy. The ‘ armando,” Love’s 
voice breaking with tenderness. The ‘‘ armando,”’ Love's voice 
still, entreating him to forbear from insult to her honour. The 
“‘armando,” Love’s voice still, as she lies dying in the agony of 
parting from the man to whom she has given a life’s noble devo- 
tion. Can we ever forget that agony, the pathos, the pity, the 
anguish of that last ‘“‘ armando” ? 

Most of us have cherished memories in the past. Salvini’s 
Othello, Jefferson’s Rip, Beerbohm Tree’s Gringoire, Ellen Terry’s 
Olivia. To-day we add one more figure to that beloved and 
gracious company, the Marguerite Gautier of Eleonora Duse. 
And we shall say of her as of those others : 

Spite of the inhuman dearth of noble nature.” 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
It will never pass into nothingness, 


PuHiLtip HovuGHTon. 
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The Theatrical Revolution : 


As Account or THE RerorMaTION oF THE ENGLISH STAGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





VIII. 


Ist Player : I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet : O, reform it altogether. 








HE privilege of being present at a test-rehearsal of a 
new company was accorded’ to the veteran actor 
alone, and only by the acquiescence of those who 
were to undergo examination. Under the modern 
system artists were not called upon to exhibit their 
infirmities to a casual audience of cleaners, stage- 
hands, rival players, and gleaners for the press. 
This was a strictly private function confined to those 
immediately concerned—the manager, the stage director, the in- 
spector, and the authors of the play. All that was seen and heard 
was treated in absolute confidence, so that no one might be 
compromised by immaturity. Perfected mechanical appliances 
enabled the stage manager to supply unassisted all essentials in 
the way of scenery and lighting, and having done this, he retired 
to his room until sent for to render further service. The con- 
clave took their seats in the centre of the theatre and proceeded 
to judgment with closed doors, the inspector introducing his 
selections as they were called for. 

“You will understand, Mr. Daggerwood,” said Director Corn- 
wallis, ‘‘ that this is not a trial of competence, but of suitability. 
The qualifications of the ladies and gentlemen who will appear 
before us now are beyond all question save in this respect, that 
Nature may not have exactly fitted them to compass all the 
effects we require. I may have made a mistake in instructing the 
inspector, or he may not have succeeded in carrying out my idea, 
or it may happen that we—the authors and myself—will see 
reason to alter our plan in casting the play; but it is not to be 


supposed that any discredit attaches to the rejection of a candi- 
date.” 
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Old Roscius nodded approvingly. 

“Tt was a serious embarrassment in my day,” said he, “‘ that 
a manager could not exercise a judicial selection without coming 
in contact with the sensitiveness of actors, and perhaps being 
influenced by their self-assertion or importunities. Actors used 
to object very strongly to rehearse on approval ; and not without 
reason. To have a new part in a play with which they were 
unacquainted thrust into their hands—no context, only a word 
or two of uninstructive cue—and to have to read it in cold blood 
without study, and under all the disadvantage of unadapted dress 
and physiognomy, was an ordeal from which they could hardly 
escape scathless.” 

“‘ Every chance is now given to an actor to prove his fitness,” 
rejoined Mr. Cornwallis ; ‘‘ but as for previous study of the part, 
that is not needed. A quulified actor should be able to produce 
any effect without preparation, just as a competent musician of 
your day was expected to play at sight. It must have been a 
tedious business. teaching a company how to act. Our modern 
rehearsals differ from those to which you were accustomed to 
this extent: formerly every part of the machine had to be made; 
pow we merely have to put the parts together.” 

The proceedings commenced with the appearance on the stage 
of a candidate for the heroine of the play. This lady held high 
rank, and Roscius was amazed to see that she had dressed and 
made herself up for the character. 

‘An absolute necessity,” the Director assured him. ‘‘ Were 
she to stand there as she appears in private life we should be 
forced to reject her as too mature for the part.” 

“‘ But surely you could judge by her efficiency in some recent 
performance ?”’ 

‘“* We do not work in that haphazard way now,” returned Mr. 
Cornwallis, smiling. ‘‘ We must be certain that her style will 
actually harmonize with the situations in which she would have 
to appear in the new play. She has been instructed as to the 
age, nationality, station of life, temperament, state of health and 
other circumstances of this character which would affect her 
reading, and assisted in her make-up with approved drawings. 
We have now to ascertain how far her voice and manner will 
touch the situations. The first scene, please,” he continued, 
addressing the inspector, ‘‘ that in which Cynthia makes her 
entrance. The scene is the secret meeting of revolutionary con- 
spirators, of whom Cynthia, by reason of family wrongs, is the 
leading spirit. They are depressed and intimidated by reverses 
when she comes to stir the sinking fire of their ferocity into a 
blaze. That which has crushed her associates has incensed her, 
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and in inspiriting them she is betrayed into a ruthless savagery, 
which still must have an almost holy fervour glorifying her fierce 
words.” 

The actress, having listened attentively, left the stage, and 
after a slight pause for the concentration of her thoughts, signi- 
fied that she was ready. The inspector then read the dialogue 
leading up to her entrance, and at the cue she came down the 
stairway into the supposed cellar with an effect which struck the 
true note of genius and gave evident satisfaction. In the subse- 
quent fiery passages, however, her success was less assured. 
‘* She is too much the hardened Anarchist,” was the verdict, and 
after various essays it became evident that she could not suggest 
the underlying softness and goodness which were essential to the 
ultimate sentiment of the drama. Her attempts to do so 
did not carry conviction. Her love scene was ‘passionate rather 
than tender ; her filial scene had dutifulness instead of devotion. ’ 
She could have portrayed a fanatic Amazon tamed by sexual 
emotion, but a gentle, self-abnegating, unguided girl, who fora 
while wore a mask of hate foreign to her nature, this lady could 
only simulate, and simulation, however skilful, is not sincerity, 
and in 1923 they knew better than to sacrifice the whole purpose 
of a play by attuning a melody in a wrong key. 

_ After seeing a number of admirable artists discarded, Roscius 
began to consider the judges unduly fastidious. 

“Surely,” he said, ‘‘ you can speculate a little in the develop- 
ment that might come of closer acquaintance with the subject.” 

_ “ We are compelled to do so, of course,” the Director answered, 
“‘It would be too much to expect a perfect realization of our 
fancy. We speculate in the players’ achievements, but we deter- 
mine their possibilities beforehand. Given the right material, 
the required fabric may be constructed; but the formation of a 
face, the timbre of a voice, the instincts of a mentality, some- 
times involve an absolute unfitness for the use we would put them 
to. What would be the consequence of heedlessness of the fact ? 
Why, the meaning of the play would be nullified; the sentiment 
distorted; the force of the situations would fail. Gross injustice 
was done to authors in the olden time, and the public lost the 
delight which should have been afforded by what they saw.”’ 

This set old Roscius wondering how many failures of the 
nineteenth century would have been turned into acceptable 
pieces had they been more prudently cast and more appreciatively 
staged, and how many modern plays that now gave satisfaction 
would have been voted wearisome and conventional if obscured 
by the unimaginative and unintelligent treatment of former 
days. A homely thought may be turned into poetry, and a 
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delicate fancy may be vulgarized into childishness; subtlety 
may be buried out of sight, and strength and boldness may be 
so coarsely handled as to give offence instead of pleasure. He 
watched the steady aim of Director Cornwallis to achieve truth 
and reasonableness. The element of ‘‘ make-believe”’ was dis- 
pensed with, and every action was justified according to nature. 
A woman for whom men had to contend to the death could not 
be represented by an actress, however skilful, whose physical 
attractiveness had withered and faded away. An actor with the 
slightest sinister: effect in voice, manner, or physiognomy was 
regarded as useless for the role of an honest man—uniless such a 
contradiction chanced to be a feature of the part. Primarily the 
eye was catered for; then care was taken that the ear should be 
satisfied ; the cultivation of the actor and the art of the stage- 
director were relied upon to gratify the understanding. Roscius 
could not but admire the ready command of expression which 
distinguished the twentieth-century actor. Tempestuous passions 
were portrayed without effort or crudity, and fine shades ot 
feeling were promptly delineated. It was as if the director 
sounded notes on a musical instrument, so instantly and 
accurately were his requirements responded to. The result of 
the examination was not communicated to the candidates at 
once. If rejected, they could only guess at the cause, and any 
change in the estimation in which they were held found indica- 
tion for the most part by a change in the line of parts offered 
them. The young girl who had been used to virginal characters 
could trace the loss of her special charm in a new demand for 
her services to interpret elder sisters, wives, or betrayed maidens. 
~The rake who had married and reformed might see as in a 
mirror the influence of his good consort when the managers 
began to invite him to play prigs. The world-life of the players 
had, in short, an inevitable influence upon their work in the 
theatre, and to this much better heed was given than formerly. 
Among those who were tested for character parts were men and 
women of striking personal peculiarity ; and, noticing that these: 
were passed with little demur, Roscius remarked to the Director: 
that their work was probably familiar to him. 

‘Tt does not happen to be so in every case,” Mr. Cornwallis 
replied. ‘‘ These are chosen for their eccentric personality, and 
hearing them speak a single speech tells me the effect they will 
make in every situation.” 

‘“Humph! Are they not likely to subdue those eccentricities 
when they come before an audience? It often happened that a 
naturally comic effect was lost by the self-restraint of the actor, 
just as grotesque mannerisms would crop out under the influence 
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of nervousness and mar the graces of one who exhibited no 
such defects in ordinary life.” 

“‘Ah, there comes in the difference of our training system. 
Formerly the actor modelled himself upon some ane whose 
style took his fancy; or, if he did not possess the faculty of 
imitation, he sought to cultivate himself by extinguishing him- 
self—assuming a stereotype method of expression in which his 
personality was} subdued. Now our ‘ Doctors’ are very careful 
to prevent this mistake. Every actor and actress has an 
individuality which has its own peculiar charm and potency. 
In the beginning this involves awkwardness and offending 
crudities, and the task of the stage coach is to temper, prune, and 
guide such manifestations until they serve instead of obstructing. 
In this way does the horticulturist convert weeds to fair uses. 
It would be equally wrong to grub them up altogether as to 
allow them to grow untended. I have in mind eminent actors 
of your day who were examples of both these mistakes. Some 
of them, trading upon their individuality, exaggerated their 
worst defects—grotesque facial expression, gesture and gait, 
monotonous delivery, &c., while on the other hand the aim of a 
certain actor-manager seemed to be the effacement from his perfor- 
mances of everything that gave life and colour. We have found the 
happy medium with immense advantage to our productions, and 
our players are neither dummies nor monstrosities.” 

“From this cultivation of the player’s individuality I infer 
that the power of disguise—the concealing of one’s own identity 
in that of the character assumed—is not much valued now.”’ 

‘Tt is appreciated in its proper place, but we class it with 
another division of art altogether. A man or woman so gifted 
finds the most profitable scope for this talent in the detective 
force ; and I may tell you that disguises which were only fabled 
thirty years ago have now reached the perfection which was then 
dreamed of. It is necessary to the interests of justice—and 
indeed to the safety of officers of the law—that the detective 
should be able to obliterate his identity ; but on the stage the 
actor who eclipses his personality with the character he assumes 
despoils himself of the credit of his work. The greatest actors 
of your time perceived this and allowed their individuality to 
shine through the mask and impress itself upon the audience. 
By so doing they won pupularity, every stroke of their art 
deepening their personal imprint instead of being frittered away 
upon portraitures which the public eye could not treasure up in 
particular association with their own self. It is required of the 
stage-director that he shall cast every part to an actor whose 
resources are suited to it,on the principle that the more closely 
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MISS PATTIE BROWNE, 


AS MRS. LAPPET, IN “DICK SHERIDAN.” 


“*Well, of course I’m only a woman.’’—‘* DICK SHERIDAN,” 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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Nature has adapted him the truer and more assured must be his 
representation. And all that is required of the actor is that he 
shall repress those of his peculiarities which are out of harmony 
with the part, and enhance all those which will give it force and 
effect. This guarantees to the audience the soundest portraiture 
and to the actor the fullest measure not only of success, but of 
appreciation, while we who produce plays can rely more definitely 
upon the material with which we deal than if the assumption be 
an unknown quantity which may turn out essentially different 
from that which formed a factor in the plan we have conceived.” 

‘* When I retired from the stage,” remarked Roscius, ‘“‘ the 
London public had grown tired of actors’ mannerisms. I have 
heard playgoers protest that they did not see the characters in 
the plays, but. only Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, as the case 
might be, whose aggressive personality destroyed illusion and 
kept the beholder always in mind that art and not nature was 
before him.” 

‘That objection surely arose from the failure of your actors to 
merge their personality in the parts they played. They had little 
real adaptability—they did. not sustain their embodiment—they 
‘went on’ for characters instead of impersonating them, and 
allowed blemishes of style to crop out in contradiction of the 
identity they tried to depict. Then it is, of course, proverbial 
that one may have too much of a good thing, and when the same 
actors remained year after year in one theatre, appearing in every 
production, each play bore a resemblance to its predecessor which 
deprived it of novelty and force. Our continual change of cast and 
distribution of players maintains the freshness of our entertain- 
ments, and instead of successive productions being but a repetition 
of what has gone before, running plays are rejuvenated once a 
month, and there is a strong inducement to witness pieces 
again and again to compare the performances of the different 
companies.” 

*“‘ But is not the performance of the succeeding company a copy 
of the original?” 

“By no means. Copies are never equal to the original. We 
néver cease from endeavouriug to do better than what has been 
done, and welcome the new light thrown upon the work in hand 
by a fresh imagination. Of course, consistency, symmetry, 
harmony must be maintained, but within these limits it would be 
madness not to allow the actors a free hand. You have observed 
that in the trials to-day I simply asked the actors to convey 
certain ideas ; I did not presume to dictate to them the precise 
mode of expression.” 

“Ah! the system of thirty years ago was oneof tyranny. The 
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producer insolently assumed that none of the actors knew how to 
act, and an exact intonation or gesture would be imposed, how- 
ever uncongenial to the actor’s instinct. A West-end company 
would start work upon a play in an enforced spirit of childish 
helplessness, all original thought perfunctorily paralyzed. 
Puppet-like they were allotted their precise sounds and evolutions, 
and when once the performance was accepted, a stereotyped 
repetition of it was rigorously enjoined. An automatic represen- 
tation would have had just as much life and impulse, humour 
and emotion, as the entertainment offered when a piece had run 
a month or two on this plan. Then again, I think that our 
method of rehearsal was all wrong. We began to decorate the 
house before we had built it. Some actors memorized their lines 
before they had compared them with those spoken by their 
colleagues, and our unsystematic producers asked for the highest 
finish of reading and execution before they had laid down the 
basis of conception. I'll be bound you have reformed that.” 

“ Assuredly. First of all a full copy of the play is given to 
each actor, so that he may know the relation of his part to the 
whole. I then give a lecture upon the meaning and purpose of 
the piece, explaining the necessity for certain readings. Then I 
take the work in sections and lecture specially to those concerned, 
calling upon them to illustrate my points as I deal with them. 
Soliloquies and duologues are then remitted for private prepara- 
tion and submitted for my revision when the actors have per- 
fected their design. The composite scenes I arrange in every 
detail, giving due consideration to any suggestion that does not 
disturb the general plan. We limn the effects roughly and boldly 
at first, to fill in and refine by degrees, as a sculptor works upon 
his statuary. We make rapid progress, for each stage of our 
work is thorough ; we waste no time in doing a great deal one 
day to forget it the next; every step is firm and sure. Our 
labour is a delight to us because it gives intrinsit satisfaction, 
and we do not feebly hope for the indulgence and toleration of 
the public, but build up a solid claim upon their admiration.” 

‘But you do not escape criticism, I believe ? The Press——” 

“Ah, that is a subject which deserves a conversation all to 
itself. I will introduce you to a critic who will tell you how he 
qualified for the office and’ how he discharges it, and give you a 
few hints of the advance which we have made in that quarter. 
It has been a grand one for the drama, believe me.” 

With hearty acknowledgments old Roscius went back to his 
hotel, eagerly anticipating the promised view of another aspect of 
the Theatrical Revolution. 

PERSEUS. 
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An Unregarded Singer. 


aan . HE was only a simple, hard-worked little teacher of 
music and singing, but she was very charming. 
She lived a lonely life, shorn of all the luxuries we 
call necessities now ; she walked hand in hand with 
poverty, and sorrows one by one had wreathed 
themseves like mists about her days, yet you never 
spent a quarter of an hour in her presence and felt 
that you had lost it. Ifit be that we only give out 
to others what we first have breathed in from our own 
environment, then her existence would have seemed too colour- 
less to allow of its ever flashing forth a single spark. Neverthe- 
less, the edges of her conversation and certain touches in her 
fine manners caught at times a radiance which must have had 
its source in something inward that was very fair, and quite un- 
guessed at, unsuspected by the world, and by reason of which 
it came to pass that long after you had ceased to think of the 
thing she said, you remembered well the thing she seemed to be. 

We are shy to-day to say of such as she was, that their charm 
is due perhaps to the fact that God is no stranger in their 
hearts. 

Looking thoughtfully around, it would rather seem as if, for 
practical purposes, people had wrapped their God away—tenderly 
and sorrowfully it may be—with the fairies, sweet dreams, and 
eager longings of their childhood. So that now, when another’s 
sweetness of soul shines out across the plain, prosaic day, we cast 
about in our minds fora modern rendering of the case, and 
wonder what story, what hidden tragedy perhaps, what private 
heart-pain, is the inspiration and interpretation of the same. 

The little teacher of singing lived where dwelling-places lie 
thick and close against each other in the crowded city ways. 
She had a small room into which the morning sunlight poured, and 
in that cheery, simply laid-out room you ever saw her at her best. 
In other people’s houses she sometimes seemed a little nervous, 
a little conscious of her insignificance and her last year’s frock, 
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perhaps ; but in the protection of her own small home, amongst 
her few well-chosen books, her ferns, her piano, her music- 
scores, the desk at which she worked so patiently and bravely, 
composing and setting down the tender harmonies the world 
never cared to hear—there, the grace of a very swees individuality 
sat upon her like sunshine on a lonely little flower. 

In her room there was a corner with a wide, soft chair and a 
book-table by the side. She called it her peace-corner; but, so 
busy was her day, that often the only hour she could spend there 
was an hour snatched from sleep. If you ;went to see her, you 
_ were always carefully installed in that peace-corner, while she 
herself would sit without ceremony at her old well-worn ink- 
stained desk, and talk to you with her arms folded across it—a 
favourite way she had. 

Often I wondered about her. She had such a sweet, serious 
face, and her figure was so frail and pathetically small. Yet 
when you went to her in her poverty and loneliness, you some- 
how felt that you were going to a garden of repose, where fair 
things had time and space to grow, where order and beauty were 
not crowded out, where, though the earthly sun was hidden, you 
yet walked in tenderest light. 

On a certain evening I chanced to be with her, and as far as 
we ever know each other’s hearts, I thought to know hers then. 
I found her resting from her work, her expression instinct with 
the radiance of some joyful inspiration, and I said to her: 
“You look so happy! Why?” 

““Why not?” she answered gaily, and the smile that usually 
had such a world of pathos in it was touched with a strange, rare 
glory. ‘‘ Why not?” 

Then, almost with a nervous quickness, it seemed to me, she 
ran our talk into trivial things; but presently, as the shadows 
deepened, she spoke again of what lay nearest to her heart. Her 
own words I have forgotten ; but this is the sense and substance 
of what she said : 

‘Because, you see, all alone up here, working away, I forget 
the world entirely. In my ears a beautiful music is ringing If 
IT can but catch faint fragments here and there, and set them 
down, I do not count long hours of labour spent in vain. 
And .... and... ._ besides all this, I have a 
friend . . . . a friend who has taken me aside from the 
hard, cold world of facts, from all the awful littlenesses that of 
necessity crowd our days, and led me to a land where a strange 
sweet glow is spread around; where great dreams find some- 
times fairest realization; where careless thoughts condense to 
purpose strong; where life is brave and self of small account. 
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Through him, my friend, I see what alone I never might 
have seen at all—how this thing whick we call Art is nothing 
less than that great mistress to whom we bring, each in our 
several way, the first fruits and the service of our lives; how for 
her dear sake we brave misconception and much loneliness of 
soul; how every joy may lay us lower at her feet and every 
sorrow fold us closer to-her heart ; how in her inner sanctuary 
God Himself is surely most often and most truly found. So 
much has he done for me, this friend of mine, that could I ever 
write one line of symphony or song, of which, he, hearing it, 
should say of it, that it was well and fairly done—then all my 
future would be coloured with a gold so bright that it would 
outshine the grey; for when the mists were thickest and the 
night the darkest, I still should only see the light of his approval 
breaking through the gloom.”’ 

Her voice, her eyes, her attitude, her very self—each spoke, 
though all unconsciously, to the presence in her heart of that 
dear, human love, that loyalty of one to one, which inspires to 
brave endeavour, even when the onward road is strewn most 
thickly with difficulty and disaster. And he, whoever he may 
be, if he loves her not, alas! alas! for her, I thought, when the 
hour of her awakening comes. 

It was long before I saw her again, for after that our ways 
went far apart, mine calling me to a distant country. Contrary 
to the manner of most people, perhaps, we never wrote to each 
other. Her life was already thronged with so many cares and 
claims that, it may be, she felt it well-nigh impossible to add 
those of correspondence to the list. Besides and beyond all this, 
our faith and friendship were not of that sort which, to be in 
perfect working order, require, from either side, constant assur- 
ance of their immutability. Were we never to have met again, 
I think I know that we should have been true to each other to 
the end of the world. 

Very often my thoughts were in that far-off room into which 
the morning sunlight streamed. Sitting up on deck, watching 
the glorious stars of the tropical nights, I used to wonder how 
life was going with her, who, for bare food and raiment, would 
toil at her teaching with untiring patience all the day, and work 
half the night at the work, which though she did it with her 
life-blood, was still so dear to her, the making of the songs—the 
songs which some day he might hear! Away there in her 
loneliness, singing to her unseen yet ever-present audience, it 
might be, I thought, that the great mistress Art did not reckon 
her quite amongst the least and lowest of her handmaidens. 

When I got back to that grim north city by the Clyde, 
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hastened with all speed to where she was, rejoicing much to 
think that I should see her earnest gentle face again. On the 
threshold, the old woman of the house stopped me for a moment 
—she was an ancient Highlander, and talked a dear, quaint 
dialect which is fast dying from the land to-day. 

“‘Eh! but she’s gey far through wi’ it,”’ she whispered, tearfully 
and hoarsely ; ‘“‘I canna’ bide fra’ greetin’ when I think o’ her. 
She’s aye at her wairk, nicht and day, and aye smilin’ too, but 
she’s wearin’ awa’, she’s wearin’ fast awa’, and it’s richt sair I 
grudge her, though it’s juist to the Almighty himself that she’s 
ga’en, to him, and nane ither.” 

Then I knew that what I most had feared for her had come 
to pass. 

The door of the little room was just ajar. Softly and 
unannounced I entered. It was a hard cold night, but the grate 
was fireless. She was sitting at the old, well-worn, ink-stained 
desk. The light from a small lamp threw a faint yellow glory 
over her pathetic little face and form, and the music-scores strewn 
all around her. Much pain had made of her a woman, perhaps, 
and strengthened the sweet soul shining from her thoughtful 
eyes; but it had taken from her body, and worn it to a very 
shadow of its former self. The little hand that held the pen, and 
was pressed against her forehead, was of itself a thing most pitiful 
to see. Not for long could one have stood watching the fitful 
flickering of that fragile life—and still been strong. 

Suddenly she turned: ‘‘ You!” she cried joyously, ‘‘ not really 
you!” 

Then a memory came back to her, and a great blaze of colour 
swept the weary whiteness from her face. And when she spoke 
again, though her voice trembled a little, her smile was beautiful 
and brave exceedingly. 

‘“‘Let me see,” she said; ‘‘where were we? I think, I 
remember. Well, he lost belief in me, and then forgot me 
Hid and so I have rather lost belief in myself. But still, 
you see, old habits cling . . . . and I am always trying. 
That is all there is to say of me. But I am very tired. Now 
come, please, and tell me all about yourself Sit in the old 
corner, will you? No one has sat there since he 
he . . . . went away.” 

KATHLEEN WATSON. 
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© The Mirror.” 


(From THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET.) 





O the north, to the banks of the Niemen, there came 
one day alittle Creole, fifteen years old, all pink and 
white like the flower of an almond tree. She came 
from the land of the humming-bird, and the wind 
of love it was that wafted her across. 

Her people told her : 
“Oh! never go! It is so cold over there. The 
winter will kill you.” 

But the little Creole did not believe in winter, and only knew 
what cold meant by the iced sherbet she used to drink occasion- 
ally. For the rest she was in love, and so had no fear of 
death. S eee 

Thus it was that they landed her in the fogs by the Niemen 
shores, with her fans, her hammock, her mosquito curtains, and 
her cage of gilded trellis-work full of the little birds of her native 
island. 

When grim old Father North saw this flower floating. towards 
him on a sunbeam from the south, his heart was moved to pity ; 
and as he knew indeed that the cold would make short work of 
the little girl and her humming-birds he hurried to light up his 
big yellow sun, aud dressed himself in summer clothes to go and 
meet them. .. . . . Thelittle Creole was deceived ; she mis- 
took the heavy brutal northern heat for the warm glow that 
always lasts, the everlasting sombre verdure for the green of spring, 
and she had her hammock hung up between two fir trees in the 
heart of the park, and all day long she would be swinging to and 
fro fanning herself. 

“* But, indeed, it is positively hot in this your northern world,” 
she would say, laughingly. 

Until thoughts come at last to trouble her. Why, in thisstrange 
land, O, why are there no verandahs round the houses? Why 
these thick walls, these carpets, these heavy hangings? The 
great porcelain stoves, the big loads of wood stacked 1n the court- 
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yard, the skins of silver-fox, the doubly-lined wraps, the furs 
packed away in the old oak presses. . . . . What do these 
things mean ? 

Poor little one, soon, very soon shall she know ! 

One morning, on awaking, the little Creole has a fit of 
shivering. The sun has disappeared, and from the low, black 
sky, which during the night has drawn perceptibly nearer to the 
earth, silent white flakes are falling—one might almost be under 
the cotton trees. i te 

Winter is here! Winter has come! The wind is whistling 
and the stoves are roaring. In their great gilded cage the hum- 
ming birds warble no more. Their tiny blue, pink, crimson, 
opal-tinted wings hang heavily, and oh! the sadness of watching 
shem huddled up against each other, benumbed and swollen with 
the cold, their beaks so exquisitely fine, their eyes no larger than 
a pin’s head. Away there in the depths of the park, hoar frost 
lies on the hammock, the branches of the fir-trees are as cut glass 
against the sky. . . . The little Creole is cold; she would 
rather not go out. 

Gathered together in a heap in a corner by the fire, like one of 
her own tiny birds, she spends her time in watching the flames, 
and out of memories making sunshine for herself. In the huge 
glowing fire she sees again her native country: the wide sun-filled 
spaces, the brown sugar gushing from the canes, the rich ears of 
the Indian corn floating in golden dust; and the long siestas, 
the transparent blinds, the straw matting; and the.starry nights, 
the iridescent fire-flies, the millions of infinitesimal wings tremb- 
ling amongst the flowers, and the gauze threads of the mosquito 
curtains. 

And whilst she avenue after this manner before the firelight, 
the winter days crowd round her, each one shorter, darker than 
the one before. Every morning they lift a dead humming bird 
from the cage ; at last only two are left—two little flocks of green 
feathers, shivering against one another in a corner. ‘ 

Until there comes a day when the little Creole cannot get up 

at all. Like a tiny frail pleasure bark stranded on Northern ice- 
slopes, the cold has clasped her tight and paralysed her. So 
gloomy it is, and the room so sad. The hoar frost has drawn 
across the windows a thick curtain of dim silk. It seems as 
though the town is dead ; alone, in the silent streets, the steam 
whistle of the snow-clearing engine echoes dismally. In her bed, 
to amuse herself, the little Creole tries to catch gleams of firelight 
on the spangles of her fan, and, for the rest, spends her time in 
gazing sadly at herself in a hand-mirror from her island home, 
edged all round with large Indian feathers. 
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Blacker, gloomier, the winter days speed on. In her lace 
wrappings the little Creole lies, pining constantly. What seems 
to her the saddest thing of all is that from her bed she cannot 
see the fire. She feels to have lost her native land twice over. 

Every now and then she asks : 

‘Ts there a fire at all in the room ?’ 

“O my sweet, indeed there is! The fire-place is bright with 
heat. Don’t you hear the wood crackling and the fir-cones 
spluttering? O, come, come!” 

But all in vain she leans over; the flames are too far off. She 
cannot see them: this it is that saddens her beyond expression. 
One evening as she lies there, pale and thoughtful, her head on 
the edge of the pillow and her eyes turned unceasingly towards 
the bright invisible flames, her friend comes very close to her and 
takes the mirror from the bed: 

“My darling! You want to see the fire? Well, wait , 
you shall.” . . . And, kneeling down before the hearth, he 
tries to send her in the mirror a reflection of the magic glow: 

“‘ Have you got it, dear?” 

““No! I can’t see ——," 

“Now?” 7 

“No! Not yet. " ; 

Then all at once, as she catches the whole brilliancy full in 
the face and lies drowned im light : 

“T see! Now I see!” she cries in ecstasy, and so dies, joyously, 
two tiny flames dancing in the depths of her eyes. 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


“I will get Peter Quince to make a ballade of this dream.’ 


At TV .; Sc. %. 


HE play is done; the curtain falls ; 
The favoured actors take their calls ; 
Pit, boxes, gallery, and stalls 
Have gone their way. 
Alone I sit amid the gloom, 
In silence deep as any tomb, 
And weave from Fancy’s fairy loom 





A mystic play. 


I see before me on the stage 
An actor of a bygone age, 
Whose name, writ large on Drama’s page, 
Will never die. 
Tis Garrick, drest to play the Dane 
(As oft he thrill’d them at ‘‘ The Lane’’), 
Singing a comic song—refrain 
‘“‘ Hi! tiddley hi!” 


That done, he disappears below, 

A sudden change of scene—and lo! 

Enter the ‘‘ Tragic Muse” in slow 

Reposeful way. 

She lightly sweeps a dumb guitar, 

Then, rapid as a shooting star, 

Whirls madly in the gay ‘‘ Ta-rar- 
Ra-Boom-de-ay !”’ 
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I hear the audience shout ‘‘ encore,” 
When up shoots Davy thro’ the floor— 
An op’ra hat this time he wore 
Upon his wig— 
Acceding to the loud demand 
Takes Mrs. Siddons by the hand— 
Quick change of music by the band, 
They hop a jig! 


Shade of old Drury’s classic walls ! 
O tell it not in those far halls 
‘Where ghostly great ones pay their calls 

On Avon’s bard. 
They’d flock en masse to that wise sage, 
Their phantom hearts aflame with rage— 
Such desecration of the stage 

Would bit them hard. 


What happened next I couldn’t say, 
For some kind angel came my way, 
*“* We’re lockin’ hup; be goin’ to stay?” 
Was all she said. 

I started, woke, and gazed around ; 
Long rows of seats in holland gowned 
Dispelled the dream. I rose and found 

My way to bed. 

Otway THORPE. 





a 
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Plays of the Month. 


“ARMS AND THE MAN.” 
A Romantic Comedy, in Three Acts, by G. BERNARD SHAW. 


First produced at the Avenue Theatre, on Saturday Evening, April 2lst, 18914. 


Major Faul Petkoff .. Mr. James Wetcnu. Nicola .. .. .. «. Mr. Ortanpo BaRNETT 
Major Sergius Saranoff Mr. Bernarp GovuLp. | Catherine Petkoff Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT, 
Captain Bluntschli .. Mr. Yorke STEPHEss. | Raina Petkoff Miss ALMa Murray. 
Major Plechanoff.. .. Mr. A. E. W. Mason. | Louka Miss FLorENCE Farr. 


“Mockery! mockery! Nothing but mockery!” exclaimed a 
character in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s brilliant play, produced on 
Saturday night, and a section of the audience, appropriating the 
remark as a criticism on the piece, cried ‘“‘ Hear! hear!” Like 
most generalizations, however, this one overshot the mark. 
Of mockery there is much, enough and (a little, perhaps) to spare. 
But there is more, far more, in the play than mockery alone. 
Rough and ready classification would relegate it to the order 
known as Gilbertian farce, and couple it with ‘‘Tom Cobb” or 
“‘ Engaged,” whereas it is really a unique product. It is, in brief, 
& romance expressed in terms of realism. 

The blend is curious. Almost as strange as Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s blend of the beauties of Rossetti and Japan. But 
the effect, unlike that mystical Eccentric, is piquant, stimula- 
ting, entertaining, in a rare degree. How indeed should it be 
otherwise, granted that a man of the nimble wit of Mr. Shaw was 
to conduct the operation. For just think of the idols of Romance 
if thus mildly tampered with. Monte Cristo with a law of 
average to contend against! Rebecca and Rowena weighted 
with a mere fraction of their share of human weaknesses! Coeur 
de Lion afflicted with neuralgia! Or Amy Robsart a prey to 
nasal catarrh! Touch them with the commonest infirmity, and 
their romantic setting ensures their own destruction. So it is 
with the unconscious wits in Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ romantic comedy.” 
With a lurid background of patriotism, battles, carnage, rout, 
refuge, and intrigue, his characters have only to conform to the 
conventions of romance, and they might be deified to-morrow. 
But their manipulator has the temper of a genial Swift, and 
employs the background merely to show them up against. 
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Hence, in place of Romance we get satire, and satire more 
brilliant than the modern stage has seen. 

The plan of the play is nothing. Its machinery involves a 
hunted fugitive from the field of Slivnitza, his midnight conceal- 
ment in the heroine’s room, her interest in the stranger, the 
exalted love she bears the hero of the day, his inability to subsist 
on such ethereal food, his preference for her maid’s more material 
embraces, the fugitive’s return, and the dispersal of the several 
mists in which these heroes and heroines are enshrouded. This, 
as I have said, is of no account. The threads are ingeniously 
handled, but that is all. The merit lies in the bland self-revela- 
tions in which they all indulge. Each in turn is tumbled from 
romantic heights to the solid ground of matter-of-fact common- 
place, but in the fall is thrown into such whimsical attitudes 
that the comicality is irresistible. Whilst for auxiliary pegs on 
which to hang delightful) satire Mr. Shaw has to his hand the 
glories of war, and Bulgaria’s place in the march of civilization. 
His picture of the professional soldier who fights when he must, 
but is ‘‘ jolly glad not to fight at all,” is calculated to send Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling into hysterics, and the cynical yet waggish 
way in which he strips war of its gorgeous garb, and tricks it 
out in cap and bells, would make Wellington turn in his grave 
and Napoleon deny hisname. Thecomedy pelts so many fetishes 
that its friends and admirers may be few; but no one who loves 
wit for wit’s sake, no matter whose withers are wrung, should 
miss a comedy which for a kind of scorching fire of wit and a 
certain romping audacity is nothing short of a revelation. 

The acting was nearly all it should or could have been. Miss 
Alma Murray, looking sweetly pretty, and playing with charm- 
ing simplicity and cleverly veiled humour, was the secretive 
heroine ; her bantering, self-assured, faithless hero having just 
the right touch of rhodomontade applied by Mr. Bernard Gould, 
whose acting of a terribly difficult part was in the true spirit of 
burlesque. Mr. Yorke Stephens was excellent as the placid, 
well-balanced hireling soldier. A subordinate Bulgarian officer 
Mr. James Welch invested with rich humour; and Miss 
Florence Farr and Mrs. Calvert appeared in characters afford- 
ing still less scope. The reception was enthusiastic, and Mr. 
Shaw, from before the curtain, was prevailed upon to add a few 
witty words to the many that the actors had delivered from the 
other side of it. 
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‘A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


A play (founded on Octave Feuillet’s “‘ Montjoye”) in four acts, by SypNey Grunpy. First 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on April 25, 1894. 


Sir Philip Marchant .. Mr. Tree. Butler .. .. .. «- My. Hay. 
Viscount Mount-Sorrell Mr. Nutrcompe Govip. Sisson. § Mr. Montacve. 





Hon. Harold Inglis .. Mr. C. M..Hatiarp. ** ** | Mr. Ferris. 

Mark Murgatroyd -- Mr. Liovet Broveu. Lady = .. «+ Miss Liry Hansury, 
Jacob Schwartz .. .. Mr. G,. W. Anson. Violet . .. Miss AupRrEY Fore. 
Tawer 2. ce Mr. Hotman Ciark. Mrs. Murgatroyd... -. Mrs. Tree. 


So far as the play is concerned, Mr. Grundy is no happier with 
“A Bunch of Violets” than with its forerunner, ‘‘ Mammon.” 
His theme is excellent—la haute finance. But theme is not all in 
drama. Treatment in drama, as in matrimony, is the matter 
of supreme importance. And his treatment is not exactly 
satisfactory. 

In presenting a financier of the speculative kind, he had two 
types to select from—one, the Napoleon, the conscienceless 
dictator, the favourite of fortune, who marches to the goal of his 
ambition over the bodies of ruined widows and starving orphans, 
the man who succeeds by reason of the superb audacity of his 
plans of campaign ; the other, the wily, insidious, mock philan- 
thropist, ever with a prayer on his lips and a Bible tucked under 
his arm, who worms his way into the confidence of the weak and 
unsuspecting, and trafficks upon their simple faith. Either would 
assuredly make a notable dramatic figure. Each ought to require 
an overwhelming combination of adverse circumstances to hurl 
him from his pinnacle of unrighteous greatness. And the last 
struggle and final ruin in either case should certainly furnish the 
dramatist with scope for a fine scene. But Mr. Grundy’s idea 
of a successful financier differs from these. 

He conceives a man who cannot be master even in his own 
household, who is fleeced by his own confidential clerk, whose 
resource and nerve desert him at the moment when they are 
essential to his life, who is weak enough—not only to indulge in 
the luxury of domestic sentiment, but—to barter all he has lived 
for—rank, wealth, ~ower—for a bunch of violets from his 
daughter’s hand! This surely is unreasonable in the extreme; 
unreasonable, if not indeed absurd. With such a man it is not a 
matter for wonder that he could be overthrown, but a marvel 
that he ever reached a height from which his fall could excite the 
least remark. Mr. Grundy, in short, has mishandled his paltry 
hero, and in doing so has dealt a death-blow to his drama—from 
at any rate the standpoint of reality. 

If, however, ‘‘A Bunch of Violets” is not redolent of life, it 
proves very grateful to those innumerable nostrils that sniff with 
no superior curl at things stagily effective. Sir Philip Marchant 
may be a wretched specimen of the magnate of Threadneedle 
Street, and his early marriage with a Sunday School pupil, who, 
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in later life, bigamously tangles his infamous web of riches and 
renown, may provide the measure of his silliness; but on the 
stage at the Haymarket he proves an interesting—though frankly 
impossible—person. Even though it be beyond the kindliest fancy 
to conceive him successful to the extent Mr. Grundy demands, 
it is instructive to watch the fabric of his inconceivable greatness 
torn into shreds. And for this we have to thank, not Mr. 
Grundy, but the players who dignify his disappointing work. Mr. 
Tree, and Miss Lily Hanbury, and Mrs. Tree join hands to give 
us such a highly-finished picture of reality as the crude frame the 
author has provided does its constant best to kill. Watching 
their delicate art, noting the myriad shades of expression of which 
each is master, one loses count of the stagey things they are 
concerned with, and becomes absorbed in the natural things 
they do. 

Take the scene of revelation, of the vulgar wife’s betrayal of 
her humbled husband’s secret to the noble-minded woman who 
has innocently filled her place of wife, what is it one remembers? 
Not the old, old stagey situation, but the living suffering of the 
one woman, the vulgar triumph of her jeering rival, and the bowed 
figure of the author of the mischief, sitting, dogged and mute, 
apart. So with his ruin, so with his self-encompassed death. 
His visionary diamond mines, his frauds, his ridiculously childish 
schemes, are naught. ‘The machinery furnished for him is 
palpably a sham. But their is no sham about the highly-wrought 
effects associated with these poor and trivial causes. The dazed 
brain, the despairing clutch at fortune, safety, life, the last flash of 
shame and remorse, the momentary calm, and quietly met fate, are 
realised with the imagination and the power of a great actor, and 
Mr. Tree achieves a triumph in the teeth of his author and 
his play. 

Not less admirable, not less insistently vivid and brilliant, is 
Mrs. Tree’s work as the bigamous incarnation of fury and spite. 
More than once has the actress shone in parts of the same genre. 
Who that saw it can forget her heartless governess in ‘‘ The 
Millionaire” ? But clever as that was, it must give place to this 
néwer woman with the flame-coloured hair, with the mocking 
moues, and scornful curtseys, and shrewish tongue. And for this 
—-and the versatility it reveals, for only a week ago the actress 
was graciousness and fantasy itself in “‘Once Upon a Time ”— 
Mrs. Tree is entitled to the very highest praise. 

These leaders, and Miss Hanbury, of whose dignity and 
womanly feeling scarcely too much could be made, are in reality 
the play, though odd corners here and there are left for little 
sketches of character, of which Mr. Lionel Brough, and Mr. G. 
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W. Anson, and Mr. Holman Clarke make the very most. But 
limited though the area of interest be, and sordid though it 
be, one cannot come away unedified or displeased. 


: THE MASQUERADERS. 


A Play, in four acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
First produced at the St. James's Theatre, on Saturday evening, April 28th, 1894. 








David Remon .. .. Mr.G#orGEALex:N°ER. | Rodney... .. .. .. Mr. F. Kinsey-Peize. 
Sir Brice Skene.. .. Mr. HERBERT WARING. Sharland { Mr. A. Bromiey-Daven- 
Montagu Lushington Mr. Exvior. oO? ee 
Eddis Remon ..... Mr. H. V. Esmonp. Jimmy Stokes .. .. Mr. Witutam H. Day. 
Lord ‘Perey Bi rs Mr. Ian RoBERTSoON. — er he ae oh 5 Houses. 
Hon. _— anch- } we Thomson .. .. .. Mr. F. Lorros. 

flow: ’ J Mr. A. Vane-TemPesr. 4 Servant att Me. Taso. STEwarrt. 
Sir Winchroere Wilis, ) ulcie Larondie es rs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 

M.D. ’; Mr. Gree Gonine. Helen Larondie.. .. Miss GRANVILLE. 

George Copeland -»- Mr, Ben WEBSTER. Charley Wishanger .. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. 
Fancourt .. .» Mr. Arravur Royston. LadyClarice Reindean Miss Beryt FaBer. 
Carter .. .. «.- +«- Mr.Guy Lane-Covutson. | Lady Crandoier.. .. Mrs: Epwarp Saker. 
Randall... .. .. .. Mr.J. A. Bentoam. 


It has long been manifest that Mr. Alexander is the very 
shrewdest manager of the day, and this fact was rammed home 
on Saturday night by the production of ‘‘ The Masqueraders.” 
What would, what could, follow ‘“‘ Mrs. Tanqueray,” has long 
agitated theatre-going bosoms. The answer is now given— 
something utterly unlike Mr. Pinero’s magnificent play. That 
was realism naked and unashamed. Realism could stand no 
chance against the haunting memories of that amazing work. 
Therefore astute Mr. Alexander has altogether abandoned for the 
nonce that school of drama, and given us Romance. Satirical 
suggestions of realism fleck, it is true, the romance of Mr. 
Jones’s new play, but for the most part it is frank, unabashed 
romance, bearing but the remotest relationship to that ‘‘ modern 
life” of which it affects to treat. It tackles no problem, it 
reveals no secret of the heart, it illustrates no new phase of 
human nature. But if in this sense it lacks nerve and originality, 
in another it lacks neither. Its setting for the three familiar 
figures, the husband, the wife, and the lover, is audacious and 
original in the extreme. And as a daring and florid device in 
stage craft it completely took captive the most brilliant audience 

of the season, the Princes and Princesses, the Chancellors and 
ex-Chancellors, the innumerable notables in every walk of iife 
who crowded Mr. Alexander’s fashionable playhouse. 

Had Mr. Rudyard Kipling written the play, he would have 
laid down his pen at the end of the third act and said: ‘‘ Beyond 
this is another story.” For, not to blink at the great deficiency 
in Mr. Jones’s new play, it has reached its climax before the 
last act begins. In these three acts we get the story of Dulcie 
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and her two lovers told.in its entirety. We have seen her 
thirsting, pining for gaiety and “life” in the seclusion of the bar 
of a country inn. We have seen her courted by two men—one, 
‘*‘ the choicest blackguard in England,” the other, a student of 
the stars, a dreamer, a reverent worshipper of woman, a chivalrous 
Paris to the greatest of Helens. We have sat, with somcthing 
(let us hope) of a blush, through the insulting business of a kiss 
of this friendless girl’s being put up to auction by a madcap 
party of what presumably are English gentlemen and gentle- 
women. We have seen with something of wonder the dreamy 
scholar and “ parfait knight” take part in this sad business : and 
the dazzled girl, despite a wistful glance at the pale-faced 
astronomer, accepts the blackguard’s offer of his hand and sorely- 
besmirched title. And the pitiable sequel also we have seen. 
The wretched married life, the silent devotion of the lover, the 
the growing tyranny of the besotted husband, and finally the 
desperate means the lover takes to sunder these two wrecked 
lives, and bring the one he lives for into the harbour of his own 
protection, reverence, and love. 

It is a wonderful scene, this of the winning of his rival’s wife. 
It bears no relation to everyday existence. It is a sheer romance 
—boldly conceived, most cunningly devised romance. But no 
one can deny its extraordinary effect. The disordered room in 
the hotel at Nice, the card-strewn floor, the opposing figures o7 
the maddened gamblers, the set white noble face of the one, the 
bloated features and bloodshot eyes of his antagonist, and between 
them, as they cut and cut the fateful cards for a vast fortune 
staked against a wife and child, the terror-stricken woman who 
stands riveted and mute, meekly prepared to abide the issue— 
all make up such a stage picture as for sheer effectiveness, for 
‘‘ thrill,” for excitement pure and simple, never has been evolved 
from modern drama. Finally, we have seen the last “cut” 
executed and heard the triumphant cry of the tortured lover as 
he wins his dear prize, and hurls from him the defeated brute, 
clasps Dulcte in his arms, and promises her such peace and 
happiness as she has never known. And in seeing this, we have 
seen all we want to see. 

With that last act we begin another play. Dulcie is carried 
to her lover’s observatory, and from the moment she sets foot in 
it she begins another life. No longer a meek, unresisting, 
passive girl, but a woman of character, of resolve, of will, she 
shrinks, hesitates, pleads, argues, threatens, and denies. Indeed, 
she becomes the central figure of a ‘‘ problem play” which Mr. 
Jones might do much worse than write, the problem being the 
attitude of a loving woman towards the man who, with her 
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husband’s sanction, has released her from the bondage of a 
loathsome marriage, and whose only fetters are the fetters of the 
law. But this is travelling beyond the limits of one’s theme. 
That relates or should relate solely to Dulcie, and the struggle 
that ensues for her between Sir Brice the Blackguard, and the 
chivalrous star-gazer, David Remon. And that theme is, I 
maintain, bounded by the great scene, the scene which artificial 
as it is—and futile though it eventually proves to be; for the 
woman, if a woman of such character as Mr. Jones in his fourth 
act avers, would have fled the degradation ot her married life 
without the excuse of having been staked and won at cards— 
quickened the pulses of every soul in the house, and momentarily 
sent the most slow blooded crazy with delight. 

Perhaps the justest attitude to assume, however, is not that 
of the analyst. As I have said, the realism of ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray”’ 
is non est. Actuality isfnot Mr. Jones’s aim. And when he has 
brought his poor timid patient Dulcie through the agony to 
which her one false step of accepting Sir Brice condemned her, 
it is no doubt of a piece with his frankly romantic scheme, that 
pathetically human though she is, Dulcie should rise to and 
inspire that impracticable devotion to an inhuman ideal of which 
romantic heroes and heroines are invariably capable. At its 
best then Mr. Jones’s play is a fine piece of stage craft, conven- 
tional in outline, original and stirring, and supremely picturesque 
in detail, And Mr. Alexander has unquestionably done a 
brilliantly clever thing in following with it so terribly actual a 
piece as ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray.” 

“* The Masqueraders ” is also a remarkable medium for acting. 
Remon and his brandy-swilling protagonist are, of course, the 
absorbing figures, for Dulcie is a woman of neutral tints, and Mr. 
Jones betrays his eyé for the little ironies of life in choosing for 
these two men to fight and fume about so very ordinary a 
creature as this country girl with her pathetic loyalty and 
shallow beliefs. But played as these men are by Mr. Alexander 
and Mr. Herbert Waring one could scarcely desire figures of 
profounder truth. Gracious and chivalrous Mr. Alexander 
always can be to perfection. But here he is more, far more. 
There is genuine passion in almost every scene, and his share of 
the great one is a revelation of industry, dominant, though 
inarticulate. Nor is Mr. Waring one whit less: strong. His 
brutal husband is a faultless study of well-groomed brutality, a 
study more brilliant than anything he has previously done. 
Upon Mrs. Patrick Campbell, of course, all eyes were particularly 
bent, and her Dulcie proved what an artist this lady is. Dulsie 
might have been played flashily, as maiden, coquette, and 
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married flirt and impassioned woman. But then she would not 
have been Dulcie. For assuredly Mr. Jones did not christen his 
heroine without a reason. But Mrs. Campbell put these temp- 
tations from her. Not as emotional actress but as artist she 
strove her best, and the result was beautiful in the extreme. 
There was one speech, the baring of a woman’s heart after years 
of an unlovely marriage, which for haunting horror and poignant 
pathos could not have been excelled. Apart from these players, 
the actors had but slight, though often superlatively effective, 
opportunities. Best among the minor characters were the heart- 
less young cynics of Mr. Elliot and Mr. Vane Tempest; the 
unscrupulous ‘‘ wife of the world” of Miss irene Vanbrugh, and 
the dreamy, mystical boy, brother of the astronomer-hero of 
Mr. H. V. Esmond. There is not, however, one part that is 
not well played, and several of Mr. Alexander's scenes are most 
elaborate and beautiful. To all intents the first night enthusiasm 
was universal, and beyond doubt Mr. Jones has provided the 
theatrical sensation of the season. 


THE WILD DUCK. 


A play, in five acts, by HENRIK Issen. First produced at the Royalty Theatre, Friday, May 4, 1894. 





Werle .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE WARDE. Relling .. .. .. Mr. Laurence Irvise. 

Gregers Werle .. Mr. CHARLES FULTON. Molvick .. .. .. Mr. GILBERT TRENT. 

Old Ekdal -. «. Mr. Harpine Cox. Griiberg .. .. .. Mr. Cuas. LeGassicx. 

Hia mar Ekdal .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. | Pettersen .. «. Mr. Sypngy Dark. 

Gina Ekdal ... .. Mrs. HERBERT WARING. Jensen .. .. .. Mr.C. 8. SKARKaTT. 

Hedvig .. .. .. Miss WINIFRED FRASER. Flor .. .. «. .. Mr. G. ARMSTRONG. 

Mrs. Serby .. .. Mrs. CHaRLES CRESWICK. Bale.. .. .. .. Mr. HERBERT FLETCHER. 
Kaspersen .. .. .. .. Mr. HERBERT MACLE. 


Browning was obscure. So some people said, until Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell darted piercing obiter dicta at their incautiously 
exposed intellect, and with grevious wounds enforced a shame- 
faced silence. But Browning at his worst is nought compared 
with Ibsen. When obscurity is only another word for leaps in 
thought, the trouble is soon past. You have only to get into 
your author’s stride, keep his pace, and jump when he jumps, 
and you will never be left lagging in the rear groping for his 
meaning in alleged “‘ obscurity.”” _ And that is the worst you have 
to reckon with in Browning. But Ibsen is different. 

His obscurity arises from his devotion to symbolism ; and a 
very little symbolism can, like a Will o’ the Wisp, lure you a 
very long way. What it did with ‘“‘The Master Builder” is 
within recent memory. It set Mr. Dawson Archer and Mr. 
Pythies Walkley by the ears, and for weeks was a bone of 
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contention in peace-loving households of a (intellectually) baser 
sort. Why? Because it was symbolical. We could all agree 
that it was utterly unlike life, and curiously unlike drama; but 
agree upon the application of its symbolism, we could not, and 
hinc multe lachryme. So with “‘The Wild Duck,” produced on 
Friday. It is obviously symbolical. But of what? Goodness— 
in other words Mr. Grein, as the H. M. Stanley of the explora- 
tion—only knows. And I would suggest that in future, in 
enterprises of this order, an official ‘‘ Digest’’ of the play be 
issued in the advertisements and programmes, much as Mr. 
Irving issued one when he revived ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” to 
prepare us for his reading. Then we should be saved much wild 
speculation ; we could all adopt one standard of criticism, and 
the poor actors who stand over-much in the pillory in these 
elusive plays, could at once be seen to be revealing the official 
idea or obscuring it. 

Shorn of its symbolism, the play slowly drifts from domestic 
intrigue to farce tinctured with suicide, and is endurable and even 
interesting, mainly by reason of the living reality of the loafing 
egoist Hailmar, and the pathetic truthfulness of his wife Gina, 
and Hedvig her child. The bitterness of Ibsen’s satire is as ever 
almost painful. That Truth is a beautiful thing he manifests in the 
ruin of the happiness of this family by bringing among them a 
staunch truth telller, and by making of this uncompromising 
idealist, this battler in the cause of truth, the most woefully 
defeated of all by the very achievement of his victory. Such 
enjoyment as one had in the performance was directly due to 
Mrs. Herbert Waring, Miss Winifred Fraser, and Mr. Charles 
Fulton. Gina, in Mrs. Waring’s hands, became an absorbing 
study in naturalness. In its simple restrained homely way, it 
was remarkably clever, and brought Mrs. Waring at once to the 
front. Still better was Miss Fraser’s wistful, wondering Hedvig. 
To ask a woman to play a child is generally to ask an impossi- 
bility, but Miss Fraser accomplished the task triumphantly. 
It would be hard to say in which direction she travelled furthest. 
in force or in charm; but this is certain, that the whole effect 
was delightful in the extreme. Mr. Fulton’s Gregers Werle, the 
sincere blunderer, was a strong, boldly outlined piece of work, as 
is all that this excellent actor does. And Mr. Harding Cox and 
Mr, Laurence Irving were effective enough, if a little disposed to 
crude and heavy colouring, as Ekdal and the cynical doctor, who 
acts chorus to the play. 
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“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS.” 


A translation, in Italian, of the play, at Daly’s Theatre, on Monday May 7th, 1894. 


Margherita .. .. Signora ELzonora DusE. | Un peers. - .. Signor UGo PiPEeRNo. 
Duval .. .. .. tignor Cesare Rossi. Un 8 .. Signor ALFREDO GERI. 
Armando Duval.. Signor CaRLo RosasPina. Un Portalettre . Signor ALFREDO SaINaTI. 
Gaston de Rieux Signor NaPoLEone Masi. | Olympia .. Signora A. MEZZANOTTE. 
Saint Gaudens .. signor ANTonIo CoLOMBARI. | Mdme Davernoy Signora ALBERTINO G. PERO. 
Gustavo... Sign r Luie1 GALIMBERTI. | Erminia .. .. Signorina Ione CaistINa. 
Il Conte di Giray Signor PaoLo CaNTINELLI, | Nanette .. .. Signorina Inns Carsrina. 
ll Signor di Vai- 

WENO: <a. os Signor F. GARAVAGLIA, 


The return to London of the most rigorous and consummate 
artist on the stage was on Monday the occasion of a very reas- 
suring demonstration of regard. As if to put the great actress in 
heart for this her second season, and erase any memory she 
might harbour of a none too fervent acceptance last year, the 
enthusiasm waxed fiery and fierce. And, stimulated no doubt 
by this token of established favour Signora Duse excelled herself 
in an unsurpassable performance of the hapless Marguerite. 

Adjectives were exhausted over this extraordinary assumption 
twelve months ago. No Kiplingesque ‘‘ dredging of the diction- 
ary’ could place’ at command terms of eulogy more expressive 
than were those lavished upon this fascinating artist and her 
perfect art. All is summed up in the avowal that the judgment 
then passed now proves to be a sound one. Although her 
methods and her personality were so novel and captivating that 
any excess of praise might well have stood excused in the inevi- 
table shock of a great surprise, it is seen that not the most 
impassioned champion ever strayed beyond the bounds of reason, 
the limits of critical regard. For her art and her fascination 
prove to-day, as formerly they proved, supreme. 

As memory ranges over this simple piece of living, striving, 
loving, despairing, dying, one is confronted with gem after gem 
of exquisite truth. One would hardly choose the hectic heroine 
of Dumas’ sickly and unsavoury romance for an example of the 
crystal virtues of true womanhood, yet Signora Duse’s art is 
equal to endowing this poor fragile piece of frailty with heroic 
quality, and of thus endowing her without abating one jot of her 
humanity. This it is which raises her above her fellow players, 
and her achievement above their finest work. She works in a 
natural medium. Not one impression of all those vivid pictures 
which she stamps upon the mind is blurred by a trace of un- 
naturalness, of what one may call heroic exaggeration. And yet 
one cannot but be conscious within a minute of her arrival on 
the scene, of an elevation, an all-pervading dignity in her revela 
tion of this woman’s heart, which appeals rather to our reverence: 
than to our admiration. 

From the moment when the scene is first enriched by her pale, 
melancholy face, the haunting sadness of her eyes, and her 
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curiously soft caressing tones, to that last moment, when after 
the ineffable pathos of her touching death, the curtain drops 
upon the sorrow and suffering of her mimic life, she holds one 
literally, absolutely, in thrall. Art, of course, it is. Nothing 
but art, the most consummate and the most minutely calculated, 
could so illude, impress, enthral. Yet nowhere is a trace of art 
to be found. Nature itself is the effect attained, and nature 
charged with a poetic purity that lends it a strange beauty not 
readily to be defined. 

In a sense the actress ennobles her theme, and to the delight 
of witnessing the highest histrionic skill, one adds the subtler 
pleasure of encouraging and regarding noble work. Whether or 
no we are to make acquaintance with this great artist’s concep- 
tion of the profoundest piece of womanhood in modern drama, 
Mr. Pinero’s tragic study, ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray,” at any rate we 
have Marguerite to marvel at, to fecl with, to remember, and for 
that alone we can give thanks. 


“A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY.” 


A comedy of mod: rn life, in four acts, by Robert Bucnanan and Henry Murray. First projuced 
at the Opera Comique Theatre. Thursday, May 10, 1894. 


Mr, Charles ee: Mr. WILLIAM HExrBert. The Duchess ms New- 


Dr. Coppée.. .. Mr. ALLAN BEAUMONT. haven a Miss Rose LEcLERCQ. 
CaptaiaBelton.. .. Mr. F. Kerr. Lady Milwood .. |. Miss WALSINGHAM. 
Lord A igustus Leith Mr. Epwaro Rose. Hon. Mrs. Stanley .- Miss Lypp1z Moranp. 
Major Craigel.ie .. Mr.Henry J. Carvitt. ' Mrs.Courtlandt Parke Miss E. B. SHERIDAN. 
Lord Ventnor .. .. Mr. 8. JERRAM. Miss Staten oe Miss EtHet Norton. 
HerrMx .. .. .. Mr. H. TEMPLE!ON. Rose .. .. .. «. Miss Eva WILII Ms. 
Bangle... .. .. «. Mr.Cwas. R. -tTvart. Marsh .. .. .. .. Miss Eva VERNON. 
Mrs. Dudley .. .. .. .. Mrs. Lanerny. 
Characters in the Intermezzo. 
Hera .. .. .. .. Miss WALSINGHAM. | GEnone.. .. .. .. Miss Guapys Evisson. 
Pallas .. .. .. .. Miss Lyppie Moranp. | Poris .. .. .. .. Mr. ¥F. Kerr. 
Aphrodite .. .. .. .. .. Mrs, Lanerry. 


It is the mission of a butterfly to flutter, and this one of Mr. 
Buchanan’s and Mr. Henry Murray’s making has already fulfilled 
its mission, and fluttered to good purpose. The ferocious on- 
slaught, on the second night, by Mr. Buchanan upon Mr. Clement 
Scott, for his alleged contemptuous dismissal of the play, in the 
Daily Telegraph review, must attract attention of a kind, and 
very possibly the ‘“ Butterfly ” will enjoy a sunny if ephemeral 
existence. But this fact, if fact it should prove, will not remove 
their comedy from the category of inept and feeble plays. Bad 
plays, however, have been redeemed ere now by an exceptional 
attraction; and, had the authors been wise with the wisdom of 
the serpent, they might have played their chief card, Mrs. 
Langtry, as a winning trump. As it was, they wasted her. 
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To begin with. it lay miles beyond her reach, as beyond the 
reach of any actress, to reconcile a sweet-natured, pure-minded 
woman with an exhibition of herself before a set of raffish 
nincompoops as the Lady Godiva ofthelegend. A simple heroine 
can be outraged by her silly husband’s preference of a creature 
innocent of beauty or art, wholly ignorant of wile and charm: 
and only partially acquainted with the American tongue. She 
can in desperation seek revenge in kind, and burst from chrysalis 
into butterfly—from village parson’s simple child into professional 
beauty and society queen. But one thing she can not do and 
still preserve her genuine claim to womanhood. And that one is 
just the thing that this Mrs. Dudley does. She flings away her 
self-respect, casts her modesty to the winds, and in cold blood, 
for the cheap applause of a parcel of blasé new-sensation hunters, 
plays Lady Godiva in a London drawing-room. Mrs. Langtry 
as Lady Godiva in a tableau was a happy thought. There are 
the makings of a ‘‘boom” in the idea. But it must be Lady 
Godiva under proper conditions, if ‘‘ proper” can be said to he 
the word. Certainly it must not be a Lady Godiva so ill-posed 
and ill-lighted, so enwrapped and becloaked, that one might with 
equal truth interpret it as Juliet stealing forth to her rendezvous 
with Romeo at the Friar’s cell, or Boadicea contemplating flight 
before the Romans. I am almost tempted to class the episode 
as a ‘‘sell,” of the kind common -at bazaars, when, after a 
humorous mock exhibition, the showman asks you as you come 
out, ‘not to tell your friends.” At any rate, it is certain that 
Mrs. Langtry’s version of Godiva did not satisfy the votaries of 
Art. ‘ 

Then, again, Mrs. Langtry was wasted as an actress. True, 
she had many lovely gowns to wear, and the donning of exquisite 
frocks is by some considered the be-all and end-all of an actress’s 
art. But most look for something more than this, and Mrs. 
Langtry’s career has not been without its stage successes. In 
all that she has ever done—done well, I mean—what she had to 
be in act, was always truer than what she had to be by tongue. 
To do was her forte, never to’say. And, unfortunately, her authors 
here have burdened her with ample views on the inequality of 
social laws, the right of the deserted woman to tread in the foot- 
steps of the errant man, and so on—views which to sound con- 
vincing require an expressive voice, a high-strung nature, the 
actress temperament—things one must reluctantly say to Mrs. 
Langtry, in Rosalind’s words, “‘ which you have not.” 

- But why pursue the subject? The chief characters were in 
addition to being poorly played self-contradictory and vague. ‘I'he 
amusement created by the two or three well-drawn figures in the 
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piece could not suffice. And neither the art of Mr. Fred Kerr 
as a would-be Lothario, disinclined to sacrifice himself to his 
desires, nor that of Miss. Rose Leclercq, who acted superbly, as an 
ennobled George Tid in ‘‘ Dandy Dick,” a mistress of the lan- 
guage of the stable and the turf, could do more than carry just 
the scenes in which they individually were concerned. Mr. 
Edward Rose played brigiitly and funnily as a beauty-worshipping 
erotic poet, and Miss Ethel Norton brightened one tiny scene as 
a lady journalist of inexcusable impudence and irresistible push ; 
but the rest was naught. To sum up, the whole play was a piece 
of misconception and miscalculation, and the direst disappoint- 
ment was the outcome of the one happy thought, the much 
advertised and utterly ineffective tableaux. 


“THE TWO ORPHANS.” 


A revival of the drama, in five acts, at the Adelphi Theatre, on Saturday Evening, May 12, 1894. 





Count de Liniére Mr. HerBert FLEMMING. Marquis d’Estreés =. R. Norton. 
Marquis de Charlotte .. .. Mr. R. CoLtiys. 

Presles .. .. Mr. Lyston LYLeE. Jacquot a Mr. Nessirtt. 
Armand -- ee Mr, Ernest LEICESTER. Countess ae e 
Jacques ++ «- Mr. Witiiam RIGNOLD. Liniére .. .. Miss Atice Linearp. 
Pierre .. .. .. Mr, CHAKLES CARTWRIGHT. Louise .. .. .. Miss Marion Terry. 
The Doctor... .. Mr. W. HEESMAY. Henrette .. .. Miss ELLis JEFrreys. 
Picard .. .. .. Mr. Davin 8. JamFs. LaF rochard .. Miss DoLores DrumMMoND. 
Martin... .. .. Mr. W. NorTHCcoTR. Marianne .. .. Miss Epirn Cote. 
La — -- «- Mr.J. Nortucore. Genievieve .. .. Miss HENRIETTA POLINI. 
Mar: Mr HERBERT bupD. Florette .. .. Miss Atma STANLEY. 
ney de Mailly Mr. V. EVERARD. | CS eer Miss A1Lsa Cralc. 


Bracketed with ‘‘ The Ticket-of-Leave Man” and ‘‘ The Silver 
King,” this work of MM. D’Ennery and Cormon ranks among the 
best melodramas ever written. To-day, as in 1878 at the old 
Olympic, it holds an audience for hours in thrall. Shorn of 
something of its old attraction by the loss of several actors im- 
possible to replace, it still touches, absorbs, excites, and thrills as 
no play of itskind has ever done. Gone are the chivalrous Pierre 
of Mr. Neville, the sinister hag of Mrs. Huntley—an unfor- 
gettable picture of merciless malignity—and Mr. Frank Archer’s 
volished, implacable Minister of Police. Gone, too, are others 
almost equally important, the gallant impulsive young Chevalier 
of Mr. Macklin, the lovely Countess of Miss Helen Barry, the 
quaint Picard of Mr. Proctor, and La Fleur the abductor—a tiny 
part, indeed, but one most admirably played by a then young 
unknown, who is now called Mr. Beerbohm Tree. They are 
gone, and with them has gone a certain distinction, a breath of 
the grand air which can exalt and dignify even melodrama. Still, 
we need not be disconsolate, for at least the play is left—the play 
and Miss Marion Terry ! 
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As in 1878, so now, Miss Terry is the blind Louise, and it is 
not enough to say that her Lowise is an exquisitely beautiful and 
touching piece of work. It were not too much to assert that of 
its kind nothing can ever have been seen more delicately out- 
lined, more pathetically true, than this helpless, sightless girl, 
condemned by inhuman wretches to sing and beg and starve for 
their gain in the Paris streets. A heart of stone would melt in 
gazing on her wan white face, and big, despairing, tearless eyes ; 
in listening to the hopeless wail of her sorrowful song. For so 
fine an artist, so rare an actress as Miss Marion Terry, it is not 
much, perhaps, to do. Everything begets sympathy, the kid- 
napped girl’s forlorn condition, her rags, her hunger, her helpless- 
ness, her obvious misery. But behind all this, and the cunning 
aid of paint, Miss Terry brings into play an unerring insight, a 
simplicity, a sincerity which transmute the painted sham into 
startling reality, and convince one that in her one sees a mistress 
of her art. With such a Louise one could cheerfully ignore a 
lack of colour here, a dreadful superabundance there, elsewhere 
a woful want of elegance and distinction, and in many parts a 
curious blindness to the period of the drama, and the manners 
and customs of those pre-Revolutionary days. On the stage or 
off, it was all one. Her influence was supreme ; Miss Terry held 
the house completely captive; the story of the blind girl domi- 
nated the whole piece, and wher, in the famous garret scene—the 
finest bit of melodrama ever composed—the brothers had fought 
and the cripple had won, and the reunited sisters were restored 
to freedom, from gallery to stalls the delight at her deliverance 
knew no bounds, and the triumphant success of the revival was 
assured. 

Circling round this wondrously pathetic figure of Miss Marion 
Terry’s sensitive imagination are many excellent actors, of whom 
several at any rate are seen to advantage. Mr. Charles Cait- 
wright gives an artistic reading of the hapless cripple hero. The 
haughty Count falls to clever and incisive Mr. Herbert Flemming, 
and his beautiful Countess with the sad face and accusing con- 
science to Miss Lingard, always an interesting and impressive 
actress. Miss Dolores Drummond succeeds Mrs. Huntley as the 
raucous, brutal, brandy-drinking La Frochard, and Mr. William 
Rignold, colossal as of old and even still more prone to slap the 
colours on with a bill-sticker’s brush, is again the swaggering, 
handsome, dare-devil gypsy, the cripple’s blustering, burly 
brother. Miss Ellis Jeffreys forsakes the Criterion and drawing- 
room comedy for the abducted Henriette’s romantic adventure 
among the reckless young bloods of pre-Napoleonic France, and 
reveals unmistakable emotional power, though power as yet undis- 
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ciplined and immature. Among the minor players must be men- 
tioned Miss Alma Stanley, who scores quite a hit as a very pert 
mignonne with a very lively song, Miss Henrietta Polini as a 
Sister of Mercy, and Miss Cole as a self-sacrificing penitent in 
the Salpétriere. The theatre being the Adelphi, the fine old play 
has of course every advantage of picturesque setting and appro- 
priate costume, and from all appearances the managers can now 


sit down for a few months to enjoy the golden fruits of a long 
run. 


“JEAN MAYEUX.” 


A mimo-drama, in three acts, by BLANCHARD DE LA BRETESCHE, music by CHaRLEs THONY. 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre on Saturday evening, May 12th, 1894. 


Jean Mayeux .. .. .. M. Eb. VaLtor. { TaChenil’e .. .. .. Madame Desirr. 
Alphonse .. .. .. .. M. JoRDANIS, La Marquise de la 

Le Beau Leon.. .. .. M. DEPRETER. Lilliere .. .. .- Madame Sanpre. 
Robert Tissot .. .. M. Rene Dvsos. | LaGadiche.. -»- Madame BiGnon. 
Marquis de la Lilliere.. M. | ERRIN. | Jeanne dela Lilliere .. Malle. SeRGINE. 

Le Reuquin .. .. .. M. VEBDAVA'NNE. | L’Ogress .. .. -- Madame CoLTEeREAv. 
Auguste .. .. .. .. M. DECHAMBRE. | Caravane . -. «+» Madame Detorme. 
Baptiste .. M. Morgav. Malle. Ducbemin -. «+» Madame Valery. 
Superintendent of Police M. Deav. | Girondine.. .. .. .. Madame Fontaixe. 
Municipal Guard .. .. M.Gasparp. | LaGrelee.. .. .. .. Madame Raspai.. 

A Rag Picker .. .. .. M. Born. | LaGrande Lisa ..-.. Madame Duranp. 
M. de St. Joyeuse .. .. M.GasriEL. | Malle. de Caravel.. .. Madame Brevat. 
Le Vicomte .. .. .. M.faLov. | Malle, Lea deGuisnee.. Madame Guyonnet. 
M de Franes .. .. .. M. DENortis. | Mdlle.de trasnes.. .. Madame Descuamps 


By a curious snieidibiaaine on the night are saw the ‘‘ Two 
Orphans”’ revived at the Adelphi, the same story was told in dumb 
show at the Princess’s. ‘‘ Jean Mayeux,” the mime-drama now 
being played by an exceedingly clever company of pantomimists, 
is in fact nothing but the history of the blind Louise, restored to 
sight and provided with a vailor-made gown and a modern set- 
ting. In this version she is Jeanne, a schoolgirl of sixteen, whom 
chance leaves unprotected in the Paris streets at night, and 
terror at being pursued by a betting man drives into a common 
ball-room in the slums. Drugged and decoyed to their garret by 
La Chenille and her ruffian son—direct descendants of La 
Frochard and the bully Jacques—she is beaten, starved, and 
treated to gross indignities at their hands before being cham- 
pioned by the devoted cripple Jean Mayeux, and through his 
instrumentality restored to her friends. Truer to life, however, 
than the unmitigated romance from which it has been culled, it 
proves a tragedy. The slavish adoration born in the cripple’s 
heart is not of the kind that suffers the loss of its object and 
creator, and half-demented at having for ever tu resign the new- 
found sunshine in his dreary life, the poor wretch kills his little 
goddess. 
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In the course of the piece are many scenes, remarkable for a 
certain gutter realism, for passion, for pathos, and for what one 
‘may term the poetry of rags and vize. To every scene the actors 
in the main bring gesture and facial play so expressive as to 
supply the eloquence of words, and by the great scene of the 
brothers’ fight and the cripple’s victory the audience was held 
spellbound and finally stirred to genuine enthusiasm. Unfortu- 
nately, the central figure of the girl is not inspiring. Malle. 
Sergine mimes well and acts intelligently, but her personality is 
against the part she has to play. Could Miss Marion Terry, 
now, be translated to the Princess’s, the episodes of the awaken- 
ing of the cripple’s love and the imprisoned girl’s terror in the 
presence of her roué pursuer would at once acquire a significance 
and force they-do not at present possess. Despite this drawback, 
however, the piece must certainly be seen. It is, thanks chiefly 
to M. Vallot and Madame Desiré, the Jean Mayeur and La 
Chenille of the drama, as engrossing, as real, as was “‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” and there are touches in the scene of the Gigolette’s 
ball so vivid in their truth to low life as to become quite horribly 
impressive, while on the other hand the relations of the cripple 
and Jeanne are inexpressibly touching and poetical. 

The bully brother is effectively mimed by M. Jordanis, whose 
mad-drunk, mute bawling of a doggerel ditty in unison with the 
half-tipsy hag, his mother, was among the cleverest things of the 
evening. But after M. Vallot’s pathetic acting as the hero, I am 
not sure that the best-observed work does not'come from a young 
lady who plays one of the Bacchantic, chorybantic ‘‘ Gigolettes,” 
a frank unspoiled child of nature most naturally represented, 
and curiously reminding one of Madame Sarah Bernhardt in her 
less dignified moments in “ Théodora,” ‘‘ Jean Mayeux,” though 
in essence no more than a highly-coloured pantomimic melodrama, 
an exciting story told in amazingly eloquent action, becomes in 
these speaking hands a song (of low life) without words; and 
whether as acting, as.art, or as a new sensation, it ought 
unquestionably to be seen. 


“GENTLEMAN JACK” AT DRURY LANE. 

No one can deny that the new attraction at the National 
Theatre is a “strong” one. Mr. Corbett has only to be watched 
with a respect which deepens into awe, while ‘‘ punching the 
bag’”’ in training for a prize-fight and afterwards when engaged 
summarily ‘‘ knocking out ” his luckless antagonist, and the con- 
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tention is immediately established. From the dramatic point of 
view the novelty is hardly perhaps so satisfactory as from the 
athletic and pugilistic, but no doubt the play and the acting of its 
omnipotent hero will serve. One is occasionally drawn to the 
theatre to gaze upon some celebrity whose fame has been acquired 
in other scenes than those which enclose the stage, and Mr. 
Corbett’s prowess in the prize-ring has attracted the. eyes of half 
the sporting world. To look upon this man of pluck and brawn 
Young England, as I believe it loves to call itself, will doubtless 
consent to waive its claims to a drama which shall be a work of 
art, and to excuse for the sake of the ‘‘ Champion of the World”’ 
any shortcomings noticeable in the ‘‘ comedy-drama” which now 
occupies old Drury Lane. If the conjecture ke correct, Young 
England has an opportunity to practice profuse generosity, for 
which there is some slight return in the unassuming bearing of 
Mr. Corbett, and the amuzing efforts of Miss Florrie West, Mr. 
Robert Gaylor, and other members. of the company. 
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About Amateurs. 





(THE TRUTH ; FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW.) 


Ordinary Being: Well, the show of most importance seems 


THE : 
to have been the Irving “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 
IRVING mgd : erg: s 
Cisse The Carper: I'm glad you say “of importance,” and not 


“of interest ;” but, anyway, it served to take away the taste 
of their performance of “ Home.” 

O. B.: Well, that was perhaps a disappointing choice. 

T.C.; A disappointing choice! It wasa disappointment all round. I 
never saw a damp squib fizzle out more lamely. And Mr. Dawson Millward 
was the most disappointing of all. Coming on the top of his Pygmalion 
and Borowski, Alfred Dorrison was a most unwelcome surprise. 

O. B. : The audience found him highly amusing, at any rate. 

T. C.: Exactly what it should not have found him. Here he had all his 
work cut out to make the ’Arryish hero presentable, and win to his side the 
interest and sympathy of the audience, and what does hedo? Treats the 
wholething flippantly, isodiously familiar with Dora,and absolutely revolting 
in the scenes with Pamela, whom he would not have gulled for two minutes. 
“No hero, I confess.” In an actor of such experience and of such intelligence, 
so fatal a misconception of character seems almost incredible. For days 
afterwards I hated him virulently. 

O. B.: At least you will allow that Miss Olive Kennett’s JJrs. Pinchbeck 
was a striking performance. 

T. C.: Well, she certainly kept interest in the performance alive ; but 
the part did not suit her, and she was painfully alive to its glaring 
theatricalism. 

O. B.: Mr. St. Cufflin rose well to the scene with Alfred. I thought him 
good as Old Dorrison. 

T. C. : Needlessly doddery, and Mr. Brown’s Mountrafie was simply a 
tipsy fool. 

O. B. : Miss Braithwaite’s Dora was a pretty performance. 

T. C.: Yes, her share of the love scene was very charming, but she 
couldn't touch the exit in the second act. 

O. B.: And Miss Everitt was good as Lucy. 
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T. C.: In the spirit of the part, but needlessly giggly, and Mr. Atkyns 
wasn’t up to much as her lover. 

0. B.: Well, was “In Honour Bound” more to your taste ? 

T.C.: Not much. Carlyon isn’t one of Mr. Millward’s best parts. He 
makes him emotional—the one thing the Q. C. is not—and suspicious 
almost from the start, though that was scarcely surprising with a Lady 
Carlyon who gave herself away at every turn. A part I should like to 
see Miss Kennett play. 

O. B.: Well, the lovers were all right, Miss Davenant and Mr. Brown ; 
and, really, I think the whole production may be accounted a success. 

T. C.: Shall we meet half way, and say a popular success and an artistic 
failure. By the way. at the close, I wanted to know why Mr. Millward 
and Mr. Brown got all the fat of the evening, and where the rest of the 
Club came im: but after “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” I wished that they—at 
least Mr. Millward—had been again to the fore us the King. That a club 
of the Irving’s reputation should be guilty of such an actor as Mr. 
Percy Varley ! 

O. B.: Well, well, he was not at his ease in the part. In modern drama 
he might show to better advantage. The entire performance reflected a 
lot of credit both on the Club and on the stage manager, I consider. 

T. C.: Not a patch upon their production ten years ago. 

O. B.: Oh, leave “odorous” comparisons! Besides, there is compensa- 
tion in all things. In this case Miss Kennett is the compensation. Take 
the good the stage-manager provides and be thankful. 

7T.. C.: Then there would not be any very severe call upon my gratitude, 
for, really, with the exception of Miss Kennett’s winsome Princess, the 
sparkling spirits of her attendant ladies, Miss Anna Mather, Miss Everitt, 
and Mrs. Herbert Morris, Mr. Ernest Mead’s admirable Boyet, little Miss 
Ashwynne’s bright and pretty Moth, and the able efforts of the orchestra, 
there was very little that called for remark—favourable remark, I mean. 

O. B.: Oh, come, now, there was alot to’ praise in Mr. St. Cufflin’s 
Biron. He livened up his scenes well, and he can manage blank verse. 
Some of his speeches were capital. 

T. C.: Oh yes, he played the part all right enough, but he couldn’t be it. 
No distinction, nothing of the gallant about him. Just recollect Mr. Alan 
Mackinnon in the part, and contrast the two. 

O. B.: Mr. Swears, too, was amusing as Amano. 

T. C.: Too subdued—if you don’t put a spice of melodrama into it, the 
part becomes awfully tedious. 

O. B.: And Mr. Lewin Mannering’s Holofernes was a humorous bit of 
work. 

T. C.: Certainly the best of the comic relief, though Mr. Charlton’s 
Costard was not ineffective. Really not at alla memorable production, 
looked at all round, though, as I said, an improvement on their “ Home ;” 
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but really, unless they are holding an uncommonly strong card up their 
sleeve, it will have been a pretty tame season for them. 


O. B.: Well, now, the Whittington performance ? 


“ THE. TIMEs,” é : : 
ee ti . T. C.: Ah, that we'll call the event of the biggest interest. 
Wairtixcton O. B. : Then you'll pass “ The Times” without a dissen- 
Cxus. tient voice ? 


T.C.: Oh no, I shan’t. I’ve got grounds fora bit of a 
grumble ; but still, nothing very serious. You can have this your own 
way for the most part. 

O. B.: Mr. Clark tackled Bompas in splendid style. Heaps of humour, 
of course, and some really forcible work in the later scenes. 


7. C.: A bit uncertain until he had warmed to his work, and perhaps a 
trifle too much disposed to lean to the farcical side at times ; but still a 
sound performance, and one, I fancy, that only one amateur could beat. 

O. B.: And Mr. Dutton—who, by the way, is a wonderful reproduction 
of Weedon Grossmith—has done nothing better than Montagu Trimble. 
Mr. Ralph Moore was a bit shaky in the brogue, but firm in the character 
of MacShane, and Mr, Graves was almost painfully realistic as Howard. 
As for the ladies, they scored wonderfully. Miss Mary Stuart was quite 
delightful as Mrs. Bompas. 

7. C.: Might have given us a glimpse of the ambitious, scheming side 
of her nature, or where is Bompas’ justification for accusing her of being a 
good wife spoilt ? 

O. B.: As for Miss Lizzie Henderson, she must have been born to play 
Mrs. Hooley. No future performance will be complete without her. And 
what a heap of character Miss Edith Jordan put into Honoria. Miss Kate 
Adams couldn’t easily be improved upon as Lady Ripstow, and Lucy Tuck 
was carefully played by Miss Eadie ; and how handsome Miss Aimée Adams 
looked as the lady journalist, and how well she played in the later scenes. 

7. C.: I didn’t much care for her reading. The audience couldn’t get 
the hang of the part a bit. Kate Cazalet is not a languid Society woman 
—and fancy the part being edited before St. George’s Hall could stomach it ! 

O. B.: Miss Edith Stewart’s Beryl was pretty and sympathetic ; and 
Mr. Fred Barton was manly and earnest as Lurgashall. 

T. C.: Yes, they were all right as far as they went, but Beryl seemed a 
bit insipid, and I should have liked Mr. Gordon Taylor for Lurgashall. 

O. B.: Still, you won’t deny that all round it was a performance of 
unusual excellence. 

T. C.: No, I shan’t deny that, but I wish the strenuousness of their 
efforts had not robbed them of distinctness of utterance. Everyone 
around me was uttering the St. George’s Hall equivalent for swear-words 
over the unintelligibility of more than one of the actors, 
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O. B.: This is most probably the Strollers’ swan-song, 
you know. Mr. Marshall’s retirement is expected to be 
the death-warrant of the Club. 

T. C.: Amongst amateurs, I have noticed that those 
whom the critic loves die young—for dramatic purposes, 
don’t some of the incompetents retire ? 

O. B.: Well, if he’s made his exit with Sir Harcourt Courtly, he’s made 
it as beautifully as even Hedda Gabler could have wished. His Disraelitish 
make-up was a triumph, and I remember none of his work more full 
of humour and skill. 


* LONDON 
ASSURANCE,” 
BY THE CLAP- 

HAM STROLLERS. 


T. C.: Yes, it was a sound bit of art, though the elopement scene, I 
thought, fell rather flat ; neither Mr. Marshall nor Mrs. Hamer seemed in 
the spirit of it. Indeed, it struck me there were several moments of which 
Mrs. Hamer seemed frightened. She was afraid to let herself go, I think. 

O. B,: But he was merry and, as ever, bewitching, and that went a long 
way. 

T. C.: Mr. Morris Ward was amusing, but he wasn’t Dolly Spanker. 

O. B.: And Mr. Capper put plenty of spirit into Dazzle, so did Mr. 
Walther into Charles. 

T. C.: Yes, but why can’t he learn to forget that he’s got an audience ? 
I fancy he’s improving, though. He didn’t direct his love-making at the 
house. 

O. B.: Miss Kate Gordon put some colour and interest into Grace, and 
Mr. Morten Henry got every possible atom of humour out of Meddle. 

T. C.: But Mr. King was poor. He wasn’t a bit the rollicking old dog 
Maz should be. , 


O. B.: The ladies carried off the laurels this time. 

T. C.: It’s a marvel that anyone did anything, with one 
of the actors doing his best to wreck the play. 1 never 
saw a more criminal case than Mr. Crowquill’s. He washere, 
there, and everywhere in his part. I momentarily expected to see him swept 
over the footlights by one of his exasperated companions, and, personally, 
I should have considered it a just retribution. 


“THE PARVENU,” 
AT THE Biyovu 
THEATRE. 


O. B.: Mr. Colley Salter is perhaps a wee bit disappointing as Ledger. 

7. C.: Hecould play it all right enough, but he takes too grave a view Of it. 
Indeed, I thought the men’s work altogether disappointing, for Mr. Philip 
Deane isn’t a bit suited for romantic work, such as Claud Glynne; and 
Mr. Damer Dawson takes no view at all of 7’racey, and provided no sort of 
foil for Mrs. Renton’s lively Molly. 

O. B.: Still, Mrs. Lucy Churchill’s Gwendolen atoned for a good deal— 
I never remember her playing with so much feeling—and Miss Mary 
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Stuart's Lady Pettigrew for more. She is really admirable in the part, 
Did you like Mr. Deane better in “ Dream Faces” ? 

7’. C.: Well, yes, though he does not exactly realise my idea of Robert. 
Mrs. Renton, too, I thonght very tender and womanly. As for the lovers, 
we won't talk about them. 


ital Going to another subject, I see very clearly that those 
» Sweet Lavender” actors will have to pick and choose their 

LAVENDER, plays very carefully. They played “The Hobby Horse,” 

aT Croypon. and succeeded. They played “The Silver Shield,” and didn’t. 
The only ones who scored in that were Mrs. Collett in A/ma’s lighter moods, 
Mr. Paget Bowman, Miss Whiteside Cook in a tiny part, and Mr. Bartlett. 
Now they play “Sweet Lavender,” and it comes half way between the 
two. In choosing their play, they have got to bear two or three things in 
mind. Firstly, their actresses are purely comedy. Secondly, that one of 
their leading actors, Mr. Cyril Bowman, a comedian of the Hare school, and 
with very much the same limitations, is restricted to a certain range of 
parts. He was excellent as Spencer Jermyn—amongst amateurs bettered 
only by Mr. Quintin Twiss—but with Dr. Dozey he was less successful ; 
and with Geoffrey Wedderburn he is altogether at sea. Then, asI have 
said, the ladies’ powers being of the comedy order, they have no one for 
either Ruth Rolt or Lavender, parts in which both Miss Collett and Miss 
Whiteside Cook are constrained and insincere. 

O. B.: Still, there was a lot of good to outweigh these defects. Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe’s reading of Dick Phenyl was new, and, I think, per- 
missible, and it was certainly true to nature. 

7. C.: Needlessly ponderous at moments—still, it was only at moments, 
and his last act was altogether free from the reproach. 

O. B.: And Mr. Paget Bowman I liked extremely as Clement Hale. 
There is so much freshness and spontaneity in his style. 

T. C.: Nervous as yet of giving his talents the rein, but that he’ll 
get over. 

O. B.: As for Miss Clementi Smith, I thought her Minnie Gilfillian 
delightful, lively and piquante, and absolutely natural ; and Mr. Vernon 
Woodhouse made a good deal of her American lover. Mr. Hardisty, too, 
was well placed as Dr. Delaney. 

T.C.: And if the whole company had been a star cast, they ‘would 
scarcely have succeeded in obliterating fromthe memory of the tortured 
audience the doings of the orchestra. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. XXIII. 2B 
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iii ane T. C.: Well, more justice was done to the first half of the 

: title than to the second, by a long way. It would be much 

Passion, BY better if amateurs didn’t get meddling with these dramas, 

THE’ GENESTA though. They generally spell “disaster ” in large capitals. 

Civ. O. B.: I don’t agree with you. It’s just as well to come 

out and fight in the open now and then. It tests the grit of an actor, and 

if only one in the lot manages to make a stand, the experiment is worth 

while. For the sake of Mr. Fourdrinier’s Desmarets alone, the Genesta 

revival was worth seeing. His scenes were really forcible. He isn’t afraid 
of a little strong colour. 

T. C. : Certainly his share of the plotting was the best. Mr. Trouncer’s 
villainy wanted depth. His malevolence was only skin-deep. He didn’t 
make his scenes bite. In that first interview with De Neuville, for 
instance, he may be as calm as you please, but it’s got to be the calm of a 
deadly purpose. It’s the snake gloating over his victim. 

O. B.: Still, his ascetic, authoritative Minister wasn’t a man to be trifled 
with. That was something. And the big scene with Marie in the last 
act was effectively worked up. Miss Bigwood was at her best there, too. 
Her defiance was very spirited. 

T. C.: Distinctly creditable for an amateur. But she couldn’t get 
abreast of De Fontanges. It’s a stiff part for a amateur. So is De Neuville. 
I don’t know a single amateur who could manage it. Miss Bigwood was 
very much nearer the heroine than was Mr. Holberton to the Creole lover. 
There wasn’t a drop of Southern blood in his veins. Everything to do 
with him should be glowing—his love, his scorn, his despair. Manliness 
and sincerity don’t go far in a part like this. Mr. Windeler, too, didn’t 
make anything like the most of De Cevennes. 

O. B.: But he was airy, and suggested the butterfly, and lightened the 
play very fairly. Really, an interesting production. 
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Notes of the Month. 





Mr. Lewis BrErrany wishes to make an explanation and 
correction in regard to his recent article, ‘‘ Five Years of Progress.” 
He writes: ‘In speaking of Mr. Wilde’s comedies in last month’s 
number of THE THEATRE, I was led by my haste into an unguarded 
statement. I intimated that, despite its brilliant dialogue, the 
dramatist’s opening act had no essential connecticn with the rest 
of the play. I denied it even expository significance. I was in 
error. The first act of a Wilde drama is really an act of moral 
exposition ; in barometrical fashion, it forecasts and settles for the 
piece the state of the ethical atmosphere. So while in ‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’ the dramatis persone discuss, from divergent 
points of view, the question of adultery in fashionable circles, in 
‘A Woman of No Importance.’ seduction and the great demi- 
mundane movement furnish the topic of conversation. True 
enough that in this preliminary act the story progresses but 
slowly ; true, too, that these discussions on problems of the day 
might (as in the masterly first act of ‘Mrs. Tanqueray’) be 
dexterously pieced into the general framework of the play. One 
may admit all this, and yet feel that it were doing Mr. Wilde an 
injustice to regard his first act as a mere occasion for the utterance 
of witty sayings and sparkling epigrams.”’ 


Miss Haut Caineg, whose portrait appeared in THE THEATRE 
for May, is the only sister of the distinguished novelist, and 
began her stage career during the latter years of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s management at the Princess’s, where she “ walked 


on” in “Claudian” and ‘“‘ Ben-my-Chree” as one of a stage 
crowd which included many actors and actresses who have 
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since won a local habitation and a name. Among them were 
Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Ada Ferrar, Miss Lillie Belmore, Mr. 
Bernard Gould, and Mr. James Welch. After this first plunge, 
Miss Hall Caine for a long time did nothing. Eventually, 
however, she went on tour with “The Middleman,” playing 
Nancy Blenkarn. Again followed spell of rest, and finally the 
young actress came to London, resolved to win a footing, or for 
good and all retire. Mr. William Poel almost immediately 
offered her Cariolo in his remarkable revival of ‘“‘ The Duchess 
of Malfi,” and Miss Hall Caine promptly justified his selection 
by scoring an unmistakable hit. Then came, under the same 
auspices, a charming performance of Rosaline in ‘“ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” and a singularly pathetic rendering of 
Desdemona—which, althongh a gem in an amateur setting, 
challenged the attention and won the warmest praise of the fure- 
most critics of the day. Miss Hall Caine became further 
associated with the Independent Theatre Society by acting 
Regina in “Ghosts,” and leading parts in ‘“‘ Michael Field’s”’ 
poetic drama, ‘“‘A Question of Memory,” and Dr. Todhunter’s 
“Black Cat.” Finally the Messrs. Gatti offered her an engage- 
ment at the Adelphi in ‘‘ The Cotton King,” in which Miss Hall 
Caine has been recently appearing, as one of the most natural and 
artistically inspired heroines ever seen in modern melodrama. 





Mr. Morray Carson, the subject of the companion picture 
in last month’s issue, is another of the many actors whom 
Mr. Wilson Barrett brought to the front. He too began in the 
ranks of the Princess’s “auxiliaries,” but only a little time 
elapsed before his energy and ability secured for him his com- 
mission. His first notable success was made as a blackleg 
jockey in 1889 in ‘‘ Nowadays,” after which his association with 
the most striking secondary parts in Mr. Barrett’s repertoire 
followed as a matter of course. Perhaps his greatest hits were 
as Corkett in ‘‘ The Silver King,” and the Tetrarch in “‘ Claudian,” 
an eloquent testimony to his unusual versatility. Upon leaving 
Mr. Barrett, Mr. Carson in 1891 entered into management, and 
at the Globe produced Mr. Louis N. Parker’s ‘‘ The Bohemians ”’ 
and Mr. James Mortimer’s ‘“‘ Gloriana.”’ Mr. Poel’s revival of 
“The Duchess of Malfi” brought Mr. Carson into the very front 
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rank of rising actors with an exceedingly powerful performance 
of the arch villain Bosola, which heralded a yet more impressive 
’ and original study in the same genre in “ David,” a play of which 
Mr. Carson and Mr. Parker were joint authors ; as they were, too, 
of the cynical satire, ‘‘ Gudgeons,” in which Mr. Carson, as actor 
also, returned to Comedy. At the present time, Mr. Carson is 
playing Issachar in ‘‘ Hypatia,” with Miss Fortescue, and making 
a deep impression in the character created by Mr. Tree. 





New Plays 


PropuceD aNnD Important Revivats in London, from April 18th to 
May 17, 1894. 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


April 14* “Faust,” adapted by W. G. Wills. Lyceum. 

» 17 “Sour Grapes,” a masque, by John Gray. West 
Theatre, Albert Hall. 

,, 19 ‘*Charming Mrs. Gaythorne,” comedy, in three acts, 
by C. 8S. Cheltnam. Criterion. 

» 21 ‘* Gentleman Jack,” drama, in five acts, by C. T. 
Vincent and W. Brady. Drury Lane. 

-, 21 ‘Arms and the Man,” comedy, in three acts, by 
G. Bernard Shaw. Avenue. 

, 23 “I Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo’s opera, in English. 
Grand. 

,, 25 ‘A Bunch of Violets,” play, in four acts, founded by 
Sydney Grundy on Feuillet’s ‘‘ Montjoye.” Hay- 
market. 

,» 28 “The Masqueraders,” play, in four acts, by Henry 
Arthur Jones. St. James’s. 
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“A Big Bandit,” musical piece, in one act, by Malcolm 
Watson, music by W. Slaughter. St. George’s 
Hall. - 


“For the Old Love’s Sake,” comedy-drama, in three 
act, by 8. Rogers. Neville’s Dramatic Studio. 

‘** As You Like It,’ Shakespeare’s comedy, in five acts. 
Daly’s. 

“King Kodak,” a musical extravaganza, by Arthur 
Branscombe, music by John Crook, W. Slaughter, 
E. Solomon, A. Plumpton, -M. Wellings, &c. 
Terry’s. , 

“‘ Hypatia,” play, in four acts, by G. Stuart Ogilvie. 
Grand. 

‘““Her Dearest Foe,” comedy-drama, in four acts, 
adapted from Mrs. Alexander’s novel by Miss 
Henrietta Lindley. Criterion. 

‘La Dame aux Camelias.” Eleonora Duse’s season. 
Daly’s. 


.“* A Silver Honeymoon,” domestic comedy, by Richard- 


Henry. Trafalgar. 

‘** An Adopted Son,” play, in one act, by Cecil Newton. 
Athenzum Hall, Tottenham Court Road. 

“A Society Butterfly,” comedy, by R. Buchanan and 
H. Murray. Opera Comique. 

“Gentle Ivy,” play, in four acts, by Austin Fryers. 
Strand. 

‘A Love Letter,” drama, in one act, by Mrs. E. 
Argent-Lonergan. Strand. 

“The Wild Duck,” play, in five acts, by Henrik Ibsen. 
Opera Comique. 

‘‘The Two Orphans.” Adelphi. 

** Jean Mayeux,” mimo-drama, in three acts, by B. de 
la Bretesche, music by C. Thony. Princess’s. 

“The Span of Life,’ drama, in four acts, by Sutton 
Vane. Grand. 

“The Man in the Street,” play, in one act, by Louis 
N. Parker. Avenue. 

“‘ Marriage,” play, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas 

and Henry Keeling. Court. 


“The Cape Mail,” drama, in one act, by Clement 
Scott. Court. 
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In the Provinces, from April 18th to May 14, 1894 :— 


April 13 ‘‘ The Madcap Prince,” an historical play, in three acts, 
' by Miss A.M. Allen. Folkestone Pleasure Gardens 
Theatre. : 


» 25. “Devil’s Mine,” a melodrama, by Fred Darcy. Grand 
Hall, Maidenhead. 


» 26 “The Commandant,” comic opera, in two acts, by 
Messrs. L. and H. Trevor, composed by B. Horner. 
Theatre Royal, Richmond. 


» 26 “A Bath Roll,” operetta, by C. J. Knight and A. W. 
Youens. Hall, Deal, Kent. 


May 7 “In Old Kentucky,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by 
T. C. Dazey and A. Shirley. New Theatre Royal, 
Bury. 
» 9 ‘*A Woman’s Secret,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by 
Mrs. E. Argent-Lonergan. For copywght purposes. 
Clarendon Hall, Watford. 
» 14 “ Fancourt’s Folly,” a comedy-drama, in one act, by 
B. W. Findon. Folkestone Pleasure Gardens, 


In Paris, from April 14th to May 16th, 1894 :— 


April 14 ‘Les Deux Noblesses,’’ comedy, in three acts, by M. 
Henri Lavedan. Odéon. 

,» 12 ‘Les Chouans,” drama, in five acts, by MM. Blavet 
and Pierre Berton. Ambigu. 

» 18 “Falstaff,” Verdi’s lyrical comedy, in three acts, 
French libretto by M. Paul Sohange and Signor 
Boito. Opéra Comique. 

,» 19 ‘Le Bonhomme de Neige,” operetta in three acts, 
by MM. Chivot and Vanloo, music by M. Antoine 
Banés. Bouffes-Parisiens. 

» 20 ‘La Fille de Paillasse,” comic opera, in three acts, 
by MM. Armand Liorat and Louis Leloir, music 
by M. Louis Varney. Folies-Dramatiques. 

» 27* ‘Ga Charbonniere,” drama, in five acts, by MM. H, 
Crémieux and Pierre Decourcelles. Théatre de la 
République. 

,, 26 ‘Le Missionnaire,” theatrical novel, in five scenes, 
by M. Marcel Luguet. Théatre Libre. 
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May. 4 ‘Tibere A Capree,”’ drama, in five acts, by Comte 

Stanislas Rzewuski. Porte St. Martin. 

» 8 “Ma Gouvernante,” comedy, in four acts, -by M. 
Alexandre Bisson. Gymunase. 

» 8 “Le Portrait de [Manon,” comic opera, in one act, 
words by M. Georges Boyer, music by M. Massenet. 
Opéra Comique. 

» 16 ** Prete-Moi TaFemme,” comedy in two acts, by M. 
Maurice Desvallieres. Palais-Royal. 
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